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MUSIC BOXES. 


CLOSING OUT SALE AT 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


This being our last sale in this city for some years, 
we desire to sell out the entire stock before closing our 
Salesrooms for the season. To this end we quote the 
lowest possible prices, with only small advance over 
cost of manufacturing, to cover expenses, 

Only finest quality, High Class Music Boxes, speci- 
ally made for our retail trade, including many new 
styles, with latest improvements, and of the greatest 
durabiltty ; far superior to the ordinary Music Boxes 

enerally sold in this country, The tone of these 
| sem is powerful and at the same time remarka- 
bly sweet. Musical Boxes with Bells, Drums, Castag- 
nets, Celestial Voices, Harp Zither, Piccolo, Tremolo, 
Mandoline, Forte-Piano. and Sublime-Harmonie, &c.. 
with two and three main springs, running twice and 
—— the length of ordinary Music Boxes by one 
winding. 

Lai ~ eS of small Music Boxes; also, Albums, 
Cigar Parlors, Decanters, &c., with concealed music, 
IMMENSE DISPLAY. NEWEST SELECTIONS. 

No home should be without one of these beautful 
Instruments. 

This is an opportunity seldom offered, Price-list on 
application. 


C. GAUTSCHI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MUSICAL BOXES, 
Ste CROIX, SWITZERLAND, 


SALESROOMS : 





THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, 1789-1795. 

By B. M. GARDINER, 
BECK, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

I vol., 16mo, cloth, with maps, . . $1.00. 
This new volume takes the place of the one 

announced as “nearly ready” over a year ago. 

The publishers in the meantime have spared 


no expense in making the volume equal to 
those of the series previously published. 


Those desirous of having the ONLY complete 
and uniform set of the English edition of 
Epochs of History, for which we are the au- 
thorized publishers’ agents, will be glad to 
read the above announcement. 


Reminiscences and Memorials 
of Men of the Revolution 
and their Families. 


By the Rev. A. B. Muzzgy. 

A collection of biographical sketches of 
some of the more famous men who figured 
prominently during the Revolution; includ- 
ing a complete history of the SocIETY OF THE 
CINCINNATI, its formation, members, etc., illus- 
trated with portraits, scenes of events, etc. 

. $2.50. 

*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price, by 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 
Nos. 299-305 Washington“ Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, . 





SECOND EDITION. 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL.D. 

The first edition of this most comprehensive 
and complete work was exhausted within less 
than twelve months from the date of its first 
issue. 
This new, able and thoroughly scholarly 
work has received the highest commendations 
from Professors, Pastors, Teachers and the 
Religious Press. It should be 
On the Study Table of Everyone. 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, handsomely bound 
400 Engravings, 12 Colored Maps, 958 
pages. Price, only $2.50. Half Leather, 
Library, $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Turkey Gilt, $4.00. ostage free. 





The American Sunday School Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York, 


BOO K Modern and Ancient, Standard 
9 Scientific, Rare, Curious, Fine 
‘Arts, Mechanics, Etc. American and Foreign, 











1018 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


iptive Catalogue sent to any ad- 
dress by LEON & BROTHER, 78 East Washington 
Square, New York City. 


Edited by C. Cor-|! 








NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 


Or, THe Experiences oF AN Orr-ISLANDER, IN 
SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON, AMONG A PASSING 
Pgorre. By Mrs, Janz G. AUSTIN. §1.50. 
“It is written in a lively, piquant style, and is as 


fresh as the breezes that blow over the favored isle,’’— 
New York Home Fournal. 


** ‘This charming book comes to us with the fresh- 
ness of a breeze ee Nantucket, its ozone being as 
healthy as it is invigorating. The book fascinates 
rom cover to cover,”’— Frank Leslie’s /llustrated 


Newspaper. 
THE OLD MASTERS 


Or Betcrum anp Hotranp, Translated from the 
French of Eugéne Fromentin, by Mrs. Mary C. 
Rossins, With ten Heliotypes. $3.00. 
“‘ Mrs. Robbins gives well that enthusiastic swing of 

Fromentin’s prose. . . . monograph by a 


charming writer, anda painter of the highest grade of 
talent.”—New York Times. 


“It is the most perfect book about pictures ever 
written in any tongue.’"’"—American Architect. 


James R. Osgood & Co., 
BOSTON, 


PHE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 





‘ncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas RipGway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, Garrett. 
Treasurer, Henny TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wicuiam P. Houston. 





VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE 


A Zentmayer, Army-Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 13 inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 inch 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. Along with the above 
are the following accessories, paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, sele- 
nite and selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Maltwood finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, 98 entomological specimens. The 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens. It is sufficiently powerful aud well provi- 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied. For further information ap- 


ply at 
924 S. THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





To Advertisers: 





Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES ASA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a reliable and experienced 


agent. Address, 
H. W. CROTZER, 
P.O Box 2445. PHILADELP IA. 


WasHincton Hore 
R. W. FARR, MANaGeER, 


CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTI! 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe- Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krogna , J. E. Birchinc 





PRICE, 6 CENTS. 


THE ()LD Book-Buver’s (;uIDE. 


a devoted to old books, First number, Janu- 
l ary, 1883. Contains original and selected matter; 
also catalogue of old and rare books for sale by us, in 
every branch of literature. Subscriptions, 50 cts. per 
annum. Sample copy free. Address, JORDAN 
BROS., 127 5. Seventh Street, Ph ladelphia, Pa. 


_ LEVYTYPE CO. | 
Photo-Engravers 
and Designers. 


ARTISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS 
MADE FROM MODELS, SKFEICHEs, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINCS, ete. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 


622 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia. 





Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK 
MAKERS, PRINTERS, 


509 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical 
System and iietrical Measures 
a Specialty. 
Inch System used if desired. 


Corresponde nce cordially 


vited, particularly from 


yhysicians. All queries cheerfuily responded to. 


IVAN FOX, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1632 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





21 & 23 South Sixth St.,& S E. Cor. of Dela 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
Seat. Over 1sco acres under cuitivation, wing 
Landreth s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1832, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German, 
tree to all applicants. 





ASHLAND ParK TrottinG Stup 
Neer Lexington, Kentucky. 


B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breeding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those pu from the proprietor. For ca 
or other particulars, address, 

B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 





CLAMES P. WOOD & CO, 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener 





Special Rates to parties remaining . ver ten day 
according ( :2.-2:0nci 1v0mis. 


39 SOUTH JOURTH STREET. 
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OFFICE, 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Address by mail, P. O. Box 1690, 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, LIMITED, PROPRIETORS. 





“* We consider it a public service to call attention 
ral excellence of the Philadelphia AMERI- 


242 THE AMERICAN. 
A Musical 9 A Marvellous 
remem. STODDART'S CONCORDET TE. eves 
Fs ~ PRBS 
Fai owSN 
Se J 
SIMPLE IN HIGH IN MER/1. 
- . Pror. R. E. THompson, Editor, 
CONSTRUCTION. LOW IN PRICE. NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
WONDERFUL UNIQUE IN From Tue ConGREGATIONALIST, Boston: 
IN EFFECTS. DESIGN. to the 





Price, $7.00.—In Black Walnut ard Gilt. 
IN POWER SURPRISING. IN SWEETNESS ASTONISHING. 


THE IDEAL HOME INSTRUMENT! 


You can dance to its Music. Its Songs harmonize perfectly with the Human Voice. It 
can be used in the Lodge Room in place of an Organ. It can be used in the Sunday School 
with Sacred Music. Its tones can be changed from full power to the faintest echo. 


A CHILD CAN PLAY IT. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


CATALOGUE OF 


STODDART’S CONCORDETTE MUSIC. 


The following is a partial list of music for the Concordette, which rep s compositions of the best 
American and European authors. New tunes are daily added amd Revised Catalogues issued at stated inter- 
vals, which can be had on application. Price of music, only 4cts. per foot. 

In ordering music for the Concordette, order by the numbers, as it is needless to write the name of 
each piece desired. 








a SACRED. uauta OPERATIC (Continued. 

; | NO. LENGTH. 
ia, Bet” pete n te oP 7.8 a | 408- Legend of Madame Angot,. ... . Lecocg. 5% 
3. Hold the RR a Dect kere lagen: Bliss. 344 | 4°9- Patience (A Japanese Young Man),.Suddivan. 44 
4. From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, ..... 4 | 470. Patience (When I First Put this Uniform 
5. Nearer, My God, to ‘Thee, .... . Mason. 4% ae ee Sullivan. 4% 
6. Only an Armor-Bearer, ....... Bliss. 5 | 412. Pinafore (Little Buttercup),. . . . Sudlivan. 6 
g. Pull for the Shore,. . ... 2.2 +> Bliss. 4 | 432+ Traviata (P. wi OS mee Verdi, 3% 
g. Sweet Bye-and-Bye, ....... Webster. 4 | 4%3- Olivette (The Torpedo and the Whale), _ 
ae? eee Hastings. 3% | ; : _Audran, 5'4 
ro. Watchman, Tell usof the Night,...... 334 | #14- Pirates of Penzance (Policeman’s Song), 
1x, What Shall the Harvest Be?, . Bliss. 5% 3 3 ; Sullivan. 5 
12, Hallelujah, ’tis Done, . . Bliss. 4 415. Patience (Prithee, Pretty Maiden, . Sud/ivan 5\4 


Luther. 4% | 46. Patience (The Magnet and the Churn), 
sos 0a 4 Sullivan. 5% 
. . Martin, 43% | 427- Evangeline (The Wind is Sou’-Sou’-East), 


13. Old Hundred,. .. . 
14. Russian Hymn, . . . 
1s. Gospel Bells, ...... 




















16, Rescuethe Perishing,....... Doane. 3 Rice. 5% 
17. Italian Hymn, ......... Giardini. 3% WALTZES. 
18. Sweet Hour of Prayer, ... . . Bradbury $ | 601. Cornflower, Me Reba eh Se te oa Coote, 6% 
POPULAR. Gog. Bios Descbe, <2 22.2: 2: “Zirmmee. 6x 
ee rr ie 3 (6cq Boome... ......--+6- Webber. 6 
oun; Demis Leere,. ww Dunn 4 | 05. Wine, Women and Song, Strauss. 6 
203. in Alsatian Mountains, .... . am 5 ae a. Bras # ans s' sss ina dent 7% 
Stans 6 ie Ss bs oe eS mmett, 6 7+ eneS,. . . . - - eee aladteusel. 
ee Full Moon Union,........ Braham, 6 | 708. Little Beauty,. .... os + + «Me. 9 
206, Grandfather's Clock, ....... Work. 6 | 609. Pirates of Penzance,. . . . . - . Sullivan, 6 
207. Home, Sweet Home, ....... Payne. 4% 
208. My Freny Red Rese, ‘ei Skelly. 4% SCHOTTISCHES. 
. Listen to the Mocking-Bird,........ 6 : 
= My Bonnie Sweet Lassie, . . . Westendor/. 4% Bsr. ee Re eye ee —— : 
atx. Marseilles Hymn,........ De Lisle, 6% | 957° eet 6.22% Son et ees oe 
~ y ee NN 2 Wes coco Fetes ce bl os Rulison. 6 
a1z. Rule, Britannia,. -...... Dr. Arne. 5% | 822" Lardy Dah 
213. Skidmore Guards, |. 1. |. Braham, gin | "2 "2787 Dem, ee ee we 3% 
214. Watch onthe Rhine, ...... Withelm, 4% | POLKAS 
ars. When You and I were Young,. Butterfield. 6% | “ 
216. Hail, Columbia,. ... . < Wile » Becks 5% Co” eee Wallerstein. 5 
~ ——— Banner, ...... a os | 708. King ETS) eee eae D’ Albert. 5 
ar8, Nan 6g ekg At ed Ee ams O% | 703. ee Se ee Pak oe 
op, The thids asc cut Today,. | Sreten.6 |" < . 
220, Babies onour Biock, ...... Braham,6 | POLKA REDOWAS. 
221. Near the Little Cottage Door, . . . Weston. 6 | - 
CME coe 0s + 16% Boildiew 3 | 951. Blue Bird,.......... Weingarten. 4} 
aN, MURMNDD, ose) es oo oe so 68 4 | 652. Musidora,........--.. Talexy. 4% 
224. When the Seutews Homeward Fly, . . Adz. 44 | 
22s. Gwine Back to Dixie,... .. . . White. 0% | GALOPS 
226. The Whippoorwill’s Song,. . . . Millard. 4“ | Box Racquet ; Simmons, 6% 
—_ | SPS ere Bapant: 6 | 0,0 Pina and Needs. , ... 2... Farlow 6 
228, —- one a re ee é a 6 | 803. Climax ORG TRE White. 6% 
. Barney ee sss ee . Milton. req EON lle te ae ig Pe Jen 
4 Kinloch of Kinloch, eee ere: 3% ee ne ee ae Bilse. 6 
231. er the DS os «aes o Fox. 5% | 
soe, Sweet Bell Mahone,... . . McNaughton. °| ee ie ee 
233. Campbells areComing, .......... +4 | 751. Fisher’s Hornpipe, 4 
224. Wait till the Clouds Roll by,.. . . . Fulmer. 644 | 752. Speed the Plough, . . 4 
235. Vive le Canadienne,........ Duval, “4 753. Durang’s Hornpipe, . 4 
237. Withina Mile of Edinboro’ Town, ... . 3%/ 754. Devil’s Dream, ...........04. 4 
ogy. Bom Dowling, ....--. 20s Dibden. 4% | 755. Girl I Left Behind Me,........... 4 
238. Keep in de Middle of de Road, . . Hayes.5 | 
239. Little German Home across the Sea, Collins. 6%| CHANSON ENFANTINES, FRANCAISE, 
240. What Fairy-like Music, .......... 3% ‘rai-} 
24x, We'll Bid our Friends Good-Bye, | - °° | 4 | 500. Ah! Vous Dirai-je Maman, ........ 4 
’ cae. | sor. Surle Pont D’Avignon, .......... 5% 
OPERATIC. | 502, Jaida Deasbert: Tet eee eS ee 4% 
Sop. J 6s Gh Oe THOME, 6 0. cst se et « «ht 
4ox. Lucretia Borgia,(Drinking Song,) Donizetti. 5 | 504. Trempe Ton Pain... .......... 3 
402. Evangeline, (O Gabriel, my best Beloved !) 505. Malbrough s’en-va t’en Guerre,. .... .. 3% 
Rice. 6 | 506. Savez-vous PlanterlesChoux,....... 3 
403. Grand Duchess, eee | Song,) Offenbach. 7 | 507. La Bonne Aventure,....... ‘ass, a 
404. | wera Get, me ,) ... . Flotow. 5 | 508. Ah! Mon Beau Chateau, ......... 3 
inafore, ( 8 fF ighguepemeres= Sullivan, 6+ 
rm Aida, (Triumphal March,).... . Verdi. om | FOREIGN. 
407. Trovatore, (Miserere,)) ....... Verdi, 4% | 450. Partant PourlaSyrie, ...... Hortense. 5 





Instruments or Music sent on receipt of price by addressing 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





CAN, which in its short career has taken the front rank 
in literature and politics, It is conducted with great 
vigor and candor, and is thoroughly wide awake. It 
is about to print a series of articles on certain American 
authors, giving such details as are suitable,” 


From the Woodstown, N. J., REGISTER : 

‘‘ Tug AmgrIcAN, a weekly critical review stand- 
ing in the first rank of newspapers, gives us intelligent 
comment on politics and news of the week, editorials 
on all live topics; essays, also, from the best writers, 
careful and scholarly book reviews; and now a valu- 
able and original department appears under the head 
of Science, edited by Prof. Heilprin. Accompanying 
the editor’s weekly notes is a carefully prepared report 
of proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natur- 
al Ssentes. The Professor’s department alone—the 
like of which has never before been attempted by any 
Philadelphia journal—is worth the full subscription 
price of ‘THE AMERICAN.” 


From the Curistian STANDARD, Cincinnati : 

“Is admirably edited, and is especially valuable 
as throwing its weight in the scale of enlightened faith 
against prevailing unbelief. To all who desire to be 
fairly posted on the world’s great movements and the 

ing questions of the day, it is as able and trust- 
worthy a journal as we know of.”’ 


From the Co_tece JournaL, Willamette University, 
alem, Oregon: 
“‘ Among our most valuable exchanges is THE 
AMERICAN.” * * * # 


From the Farmers’ Frienp, Mechanicsburg, Pa. : 
“The following timely article from the Philadel- 

phia AMERICAN, one of the ablest and most indepen- 

dent papers in the United States, we commend [etc.]”’ 


From the Dartty Times, Chattanooga, Tennessee : 
“Tue AMERICAN, the t Republican weekly 
of Philadelphia. * * * The best written and most 
—— and judicial Republican paper in the 
nion.”” 


From the CarHotic STANDARD, Philadelphia : 
“Both Sroppart’s Review and THe AMERICAN 
have been so singularly free from the bigotry and nar- 
row mindedness that usually characterizes our more 
pretentious journalism, that we take pleasure [etc.]”’ 


From Tue Press, Philadelphia : 


«It is an able and interesting journal of the high- 
est literary character.”” 


From the NortH American, (daily,) Philadelphia : 


“« The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of 
sound American principles.” 


From the Mercer Repustican, Penna, : 

‘“‘THe AMERICAN is a large sixteen page journal, 
broad columns, and very | edited. It is full of good 
reading matter, containing ail the current, political and 
literary news of the day, both of this country and 
Europe.” 

From the Weexk.y Timgs, Coatesville, Pa. : 

‘‘We find it a model of its kind. It is thoroughy 
American in its tone, and in politics it is ee ase b 
urging the claims of men whom it considers deserving 
the confidence of the people.”’ 


From the Repusican, Chester, Pa. ; 

“Tue AMERICAN is gradually and steadily in- 
oman | its strength as a representative of the best lit- 
erary life of the period,’’ 

From the Knox Stupent, Galesburg, IIL. : 

‘THe AMERICAN. .... is the best paper of its 

kind for students. It gives impartial opinions about 


current events; contains the t reviews of new 
books ; the literary and art notes are always fresh,” 





HowarD M. JENKINS, Treasurer and Managing Editor. 


From the EpucATIONAL Review, Fulton, Mo. : 


“THE AMERICAN is a weekly journal of the high. 
est type. It gives to its readers each week, all that is 
interesting in Politics, Literature, Art, Science and 
Finance, Its editorials are marked by candor, breadth 
of view, and a clear insight into the workings of ou; 
national machinery.”” 


From the NasHviLLe Banner, Tennessee: 


“* We have taken occasion heretofore to commend 
Tue AMERICAN as a Conservative and very entertainlng 
journal, and now emphasize that dation.”’ 





From the Pua@nrxviLLe Messencer, Penna. : 


** Although England has many papers published 
upon the same plane of excellence that THE AMERICAN 
aims for, while America has but few, it is no mean 
commendation for Philadelphia and her surroundings 
to be able to say that so wholesome a venture is receiy. 
ing the liberal support necessary, and that it so richly 

eserves. 





OPINIONS OF READERS (| F THE AMERICAN, 





From Dr. W.H. Rurrner, Lexington, Va., ex-Super. 
intendent of Virginia Public Schools : 


“‘ Allow me to express my approval of the cour. 
teous, enlightened and patriotic manner in which Tus 
AMERICAN is conducted? 


From Rev. Brooke Herrorp, Chicago: 


_  “T have been interested in THE American, and 
it seems to me to try to be fair and just—a mighty grea 
thing here.’’ 


From a Susscriser, in Washington County, New 
York: 

“‘THE AMERICAN merits the highest praise and 
the heartiest support. It easily leads the newspaper 
press of the country, and I hope it will be amply sus. 
tained. Each number has been worthy of the com. 
mendation of good citizens everywhere.” 


From Hon, T. B. Stocxwett, Providence, R. |; 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 


* From the rig review I have been able to give 
to THe Amgrican, I have formed a very high opinion 
of its ability, and I have commended it to several oi 
my friends for examination.” 









From a Puysician, Chicago, a Subscriber: 


**T write to commend your excellent periodical 

Its tone is so calm and judicial, and is pervaded by # 
ene a spirit, and such candor as greatly to please me, 
wish to be considered a subscriber as long as it is » 
well conducted,” 





From R. Wootwortu, Librarian Court of Appeal 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 
“‘T have been greatly interested in its 1. | 
consider it, all in all, the best and most Gaeeeied 
prudent and fearless political paper published.” 


From Epwarp ArTxkrnson, President First Nations 
ank, Newtown, Pa.;: 
«“# * * THE AMERICAN should be read by 
every member of Congress.” ; 
From a JourNA.ist, Leavenworth, Kansas: 


“Your columns I read each week, and in my judg. 
ment they contain as fair aad candid comment on cur 
rent events as is possible,’’ 


From Tue errr 6 Dartmoutn Cotteci, 


“This Library has been a subscriber to Tui 
AMERICAN for nearly a year, and it is now and ha 
been, ever since it was added to our list, one of the 
favorite papers among our students,’’ 


From Paut H, Hayne, Augusta, Georgia: 

Ea be political age even in the midst of a dis. 
puted and acrimonious election, are temperate, philo 
sophical and liberal,”” % ee 
From Henry C, Lea, Philadelphia. 


‘IT like Tue American; I believe i 
field for work before it.”’ oe om 





THE AMERICAN has 16 pages, handsomely printed on toned paper. 
Specimen copies sent. 


$3.00 per annum ; $1.50 per six months. 


Subscriptios, 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 


OFFICE: 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Post-OFFICE Box 1690, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN. 


Among the contributors to recent issues of THe American have been the following : 





New York; THropore Cuixp, Paris; 


Hayne, Au 
Monterey, 





Gerorce W. ALLEN, Philadelphia; Rasmus B. ANDERSON, University of Wisconsin; Noan Broox 
Cuarces Heser Crark, Philadelphia; HucuH A. Crarxe, Ph 
delphia; T, Francis Gorpon, West Chester, Pa.; Dr. HanrY H 
ta, Georgia; Anceto Heriprin, Academy of Natural Sciences; THomas A. JANvitll 
exico; Howarp M. Jenkins, Philadelphia; D. O, Kettocc, Vineland, N. J.; Recin. 
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Lewin, New York ; Joun a sag Same Cuares Morris, Philadelphia; Joun Murpocn, Glasgo 


Scotland; C. Stuart PaTreRson, 
Rosins, Philadelphia; Joszrx 






hiladelphia; Mrs. M. C. 
G. RosenGartsen, Philadelphia; Montrcomery Scuuyier, New Yori 
Isaac SHarpiess, Haverford College, Pa.; Suwon A. STERN, P 

University of Penna.; J. Wituis Wesriake, Millersville, Pa.; Francis 


Pyrz. Wilmington, Delaware; IZA 


ye Rosert Ex.is THomps0 
. WixiraMs, Philadelphia, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

H Bee international commission to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with 

Mexico continues its negotiations at the State Department, while 
the opposition to the acceptance of such a treaty grows with equal ra- 
pidity. All genuine Protectionists must oppose such treaties, as, indeed, 
do all genuine Free Traders. ‘‘It is not treaties of commerce, but 
commerce, that we want,’’ said a great English economist. Those who 
believe that the commercial relations of a country should be adjusted 
on any general principle, must refuse their assent to these separate ar- 
rangements with separate nationalities, which resolve themselves into a 
diplomatic game of grab and constitute a prolific source of heart-burn- 
ing and ill feeling between the countries. , 

American Protectionists are further opposed to all such treaties 
as unconstitutional. When the authors of the Constitution gave the 
treaty-making power to the President and the Senate, but gave to Con- 
gress, as such, the power to lay duties on exports and imports, they 
ruled out treaties which alter or modify the revenue laws. They cer- 
tainly did not require the consent of House and Senate to enact a law, 
and then give to the Senate alone the power to repeal it. But this is 
exactly what is done when the Senate adopts a commercial treaty of the 
kind proposed ; and a Free Trade Senate, with the help of a Free Trade 
President, by negotiating a series of such treaties, might prevent the 
establishment of a protective policy, or repeal it, if adopted already. 
We presume that all Americans, of all parties, are agreed that the na- 
tional legislature, and not a part of it, shall determine the national 
policy in this matter. 

It is said that the manufacturers have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by such a treaty as is proposed. ‘‘ We already export four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of metallic wares to Mexico. We do not import 
from her anything but the raw materials of manufacture. The assurance 
that Mexican raw sugars will come in free of duty, will lead to a great 
development of the production of such sugars in our sister republic ;”’ 
and so forth. All this may be true; but why should we abolish the 
sugar duties for the benefit of Mexico, rather than for that of the 
West Indies? And why should our policy look to creating business 
for Mexican railroads, rather than for the steamship lines which run to 
those islands? We are told by a gentleman who visited these islands 
last summer, that a fear of our doing this prevails everywhere among 
them. Since beet-sugar has driven the cane out of Europe, the United 
States are their chief market ; and Americans consume more sugar—a 
million tons a year, besides glucose, etc.,—than any other people. But 
what reason is there for a change of policy which will spread general 
ruin among neighbors with whom we long have traded, for the benefit 
of an inert republic on our southern border? There is but one ground 
on which it can be urged,—that of closer neighborhood. But national 
neighbors, who keep up lines of custom-houses on the frontier, are not 
much of neighbors. If Mexico wants a neighborly policy, she should 
have put her request in a different shape. 





Tue Republican caucus of the House having voted to take up the 
tariff bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee, and to press it 
to a vote, there is a better prospect of some action on the tariff before 
Congress adjourns. The chief risk is that of a collision between the 
two branches of Congress on points of principle; but this has dimin- 
ished since the Senate took the bill of its Committee on Commerce in 
hand and proceeded to restore the duties to something like the level 
proposed by the Commission on Tariff Revision. The Republicans of 
this Congress should leave nothing undone to secure such a revision of 
the tariff as will show the country that they are standing on the princi- 
ple of protection to American industry, and not for the defence of 





anomalies and abuses. There is a great likelihood that this issue is the 
one on which the next national election will be fought. Republicans 
have ne reason to fear the result, if they show that they are ready for a 
reasonable revision. Protection never was beaten in any national fight 
since the Government was founded ; and the likelihood that it will be 
beaten in 1884, if the issue be fairly made and disentangled from side 
issues, is extremely small. 

Very opportunely to this debate comes the census bulletin giving 
the extent. and value of American manufactures. We agree with the 
author of an article printed elsewhere, that the present census is even 
less complete and exact than its predecessors, through vices in the plan 
for securing returns. But it is worth while to compare the present 
returns with those of previous decades. The number of persons em- 
ployed in manufactures was 957,059 in 1850, 1,311,246 in 1860, 
2,053,966 in 1870, and 2,738,895 in 1880. The wages paid were 
$236,755,464 in 1850, $378,878,966 in 1860, $668,781,330 in 1870, 
and $947,953,795 in 1880. The annual average of wages was $247.27 
in 1850, $288.97 in 1860, $325.75 in 1870, and $346.11 in 1880. The 
value of the materials used was $555,123,822 in 1850, $1,031,605,092 
in 1860, $2,145,195,898 in 1870, and $3,396,823,549 in 1880. The 
value of the product was $1,880,861,676 in 1860, $3,385,091,890 in 
1870, and $5,369,579,171 in 1880. The aggregate wages paid have 
been increased nearly fourfold since 1850, while the number of work- 
men has been increased a good deal less than threefold. The annual 
product has been increased from $59.84, for each person in the popu- 
lation in 1860, to $107.06 in 1880. Protection has not failed in its 
purpose to establish and extend a diversity of industry in America. 





THE debate on the Post-Office Appropriation Bill in both houses has 
come next to that on the Naval Appropriation Bill in general interest. 
The Senate and House have shown a marked difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the wisdom of keeping up the fast mail service between the great 
centres of population. But both are agreed that the time has come for 
establishing a reduced postage on letters,—the two-cent stamp to carry 
a half-ounce letter to any part of the country. A marked growth of 
feeling in favor of a postal telegraph system has been disclosed in the 
debates. Now that the postal service has been purified, the Department 
shows a surplus, and the principle of a civil service emancipated from 
politics has been accepted, it is felt that we can undertake with safety 
the management of a Government telegraph system, such as exists in 
several European countries. But, if the Government is to undertake 
this work, it must take the monopoly of telegraphy into its hands. The 
transmission of messages for pay must be made as illegal as the carrying 
of letters for pay now is; and the great companies must be given their 
choice, either to sell out to the Government at a reasonable price or 
else have their poles rot and wires rust in enforced idleness. As they 
will not do this, the measure proposed by some members, of erecting 
new lines across the country at public cost, will be quite needless. 

Of course, such a public system of telegraphy will encounter the 
difficulty of being expected to be co-extensive with the post-office sys- 
tem. But it should be laid down as a fundamental principle, that, 
where a post-office does less than a specified amount of business, and 
is not already a telegraph station, its inclusion in the telegraph system 
shall be optional with the Government and shall depend upon its 
situation. If it be on the line between more important places, its in- 
clusion would be the occasion of no great outlay. 





THE country was surprised to hear that a petition, signed by twelve 
hundred New York firms, against the Lowe.t Bankruptcy Bill, had 
been presented in Congress. Mr. Morris S. WisE makes some very 
serious charges against the promoters of this petition. It seems that it 
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was drawn up and signed in 1881, and the date changed to 1882 before 
its presentation. It does not represent the present views of some, at 
least, of those who signed it; but, as it had not been brought forward, 
they supposed it fallen dead, and took no steps to withdraw their names. 
Signatures were procured by the representation that Mr. LowELL’s 
measure was a mere reproduction of the former law passed and repealed 
by Congress. The bill has the approval of the bodies which generally 
are supposed to speak for the business men of New York, and with these 
agree the National Board of Trade and the boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country generally. Against such an 
expression, a petition of this sort counts for nothing. Nothing is easier 
than to get signatures to such petitions. One was circulated, some years 
ago, among the members of the Legislature at Albany. It asked that 
the Governor—Mr. HorrMan, we believe,—should take steps to have a 
most respected member of the Legislature hanged. Yet it was generally 
signed, and in good faith, by members who never read it, and at last 
it received the signature of the member whose strangulation it sug- 
gested. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States has set aside as unconsti- 
tutional all that legislation of Congress which brought the Fourteenth 
Amendment to bear upon the punishment of individuals, as well as for 
the nullification of the acts of States. It decides that States only are 
reached by the provisions of that act, and that, where the State has 
done nothing to deprive any class or person of civil rights, the national 
Government has no ground for interference. The protection of indi- 
viduals against individuals, and against such associations as the ‘‘ Ku- 
Klux Klan,’’ is a part of ‘‘ the reserved rights of the States.”’ 

The decision is good law; but it serves to bring into light the most 
unfortunate restrictions upon national authority which exist under our 
semi-colonial Constitution. No Government worth the name of a 
nation allows any subordinate or local authority to come between itself 
and its people when its action is needed for their protection and preser- 
vation. That this country is a nation, and that its Government shall 
be invested with all the prerogatives necessary for national being and 
well being, is a conviction deeply implanted in the mind and will of the 
American people. The Constitution lags behind national feeling, and 
will have to be adjusted to that feeling, sooner or later. There is some 
truth in the saying of an eminent American jurist, that since the war we 
have been living under two Constitutions,—one on paper, the other in 
practice. The Supreme Court, in this instance, as in the Drep Scotr 
case, has done us the service of emphasizing an intolerable anomaly. 





THE ‘‘star’’ route cases proceed, as in the former trial, without 
much variety, the only novelty being the testimony of Mr. ANDREW W. 
Moore, who acted as the agent of the Dorsey “ ring’’ in the far West. 
Mr. Moore connects Mr. ex-Senator Dorsey with the case more thor- 
oughly than has been done by any other evidence. All his negotiations 
were carried on with Mr. Dorsey; from him he received blanks for 
sub-contracts, instructions as to petitions, and the like. To him he ap- 
plied on striking for better pay for work which he characterized in 
court as theft. This gives the lie to Mr. Dorsgy’s card, in which he 
claimed that his relations with the whole business were merely tempo- 
rary and external. If the Government has any more such testimony to 
offer, it will have a much stronger case to leave to the jury than before. 





A VARIETY of complications seems to be arising in the relations of 
Philadelphia with the State Senate,—none of them very important, but 
all rather interesting. The Governor’s nomination to the Senate of 
Mr. S. Davis Pace, his personal and party friend, to be his successor 
as Comptroller of Philadelphia, has been hung up in the Senate by a 
reference to the Judiciary Committee, and, meanwhile, the Councils of 
the city have elected another man, Mr. Taccart, to fill the vacancy. 
The real question is one which the courts will have to determine,— 
#. ¢., whether the place is one for the Governor or the Councils to fill, 
ad interim. This being the case, it is reasonable to presume that the 
Senate will promptly confirm Mr. Pace and let him fight out the legal 
battle with his competitor. If the Governor has the right and duty of 
the appointment, he is entitled to select his man, and has done well in 
choosing Mr. Pace. 





But the Governor has also sent in a new nomination as ‘‘ Recorder’’ 
of the city, in place of Mr. Davip H. Lang. This reopens an old 
contest. Mr. Lane is, in fact, an assessor and ‘collector of license 
taxes on merchants and shop-keepers, and the emoluments of his place 
are estimated at a very large sum per annum,—perhaps forty or fifty 
thousand dollars. Undoubtedly, the judgment of the friends of reform 
in Philadelphia is against both Mr. Lane and his office,—and more 
against the necessity of having any such a place made, with any such 
pay, than against him as the incumbent. But whether anything is to 
be gained by removing him and putting in Mr. Smit, the Governor's 
nominee, is quite a different question. When the Senate, on Wednesday, 
took the subject up, even Mr. Srewart and Mr. Lge could not see that 
the public would be especially benefited by putting out one incumbent 
in order to put in another. So this nomination, likewise, was sent to 
the Judiciary Committee for further inquiry. 





THERE is a movement to transplant two great institutions of this 
Commonwealth. The first is to remove the capital to Philadelphia. 
It was here for more than a hundred years, until after the country mem- 
bers fell out with the city because the Bank of North America would 
not lend the farmers money on their farms. They moved it first to 
Lancaster and then to Harrisburg, neither place being central in the 
State. While Harrisburg was reached only by stage-coach and canal- 
boat, the Legislature was isolated from the temptations of the city. 
Since railroads brought Harrisburg nearer to Philadelphia, this supposed 
advantage has been lost. The members adjourn on Friday at noon, 
and many come to Philadelphia,—probably to attend the theatre. Asa 
consequence, there is a great loss of their time, which might be spared 
if they met in this city. On the other hand, Harrisburg is so far off 
from Philadelphia, and attendance on the Legislature is so inconvenient, 
that it is rare to find a Philadelphian of any position in the city who is 
willing to accept a nomination to the Legislature. If it met in Phila- 
delphia, even business men would find membership not incompatible 
with other duties, and a better class of representatives would be secured. 
That is one result of the retention of Boston as the capital of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The other proposal is to remove the Almshouse from Blockley to 
the neighborhood of the House of Correction or some other suburban 
locality. The Almshouse is the only Philadelphia institution that has 
a name and place in classic literature. It was in its wards that Zvan- 
geline found her dying lover, at a time when it was located at Eleventh 
and Spruce Streets. The poet remarks that it was then far out of the city, 
but had been surrounded by dwellings when he wrote. Hence its re- 
moval to the west bank of the Schuylkill, whither the city has followed 
it again to compel a fresh removal. As to the disposal of the site, there 
are proposals for a hospital and for a public park. There is room for 
both, if the hospital of the University, in the immediate vicinity, does 
not supply the needs of the community entirely. But we especially 
emphasize the proposal for a park. In no respect have we departed 
more unhappily from the original plan of the city than in the failure 
to preserve open spaces outside the bounds of the old city. For the 
northern, or at least the northwestern, parts of the city, Fairmount is a 
compensation. But Fairmount is not generally accessible to those who 
live in Southern Philadelphia. It would be more so, if the dam at 
Fairmount were removed and steamboats could run all the way up the 
river. As matters stand, there is—to our knowledge,—great need of a 
park for the southern wards. Blockley could be put to no better use 
than this. 





Tue Republican National Committee, at a meeting in Washington 
last week, took the preliminary steps toward the assembling of the next 
national convention, and disposed of the several questions as to repre- 
sentation, etc., which had been under discussion, and to which we re- 
cently referred at length. The result was that the old plan of repre- 
sentation was retained, under the leadership of Senator Locan, by the 
votes of committeemen from the Territories and Southern States, and 
that, unless there shall be further action when the Committee again 
meets in December next, the convention of 1884 will be composed, like 
its predecessor, of two delegates from each Congressional district, four 
delegates from each State, and two from each ‘Territory and the District 
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of Columbia. It was decided, however, that the separate districts might 
choose their own delegates by district conventions, if they saw fit to do 
so in advance of the meeting of the State conventions, (which will choose 
the State delegates,) and that, if they did not avail themselves of this 
option, then the delegates attending the State convention from the dis- 
trict shall name the district’s delegates. This, of course, is the substance 
of the concession to the people secured at Chicago, and is of great im- 
portance. The proceedings in the Committee plainly showed that the 
‘‘machine’’ element, seeing no hope of making further contest at that 
point, meant to save themselves, if possible, by the retention of the old 
plan of representation. With the Southern delegations packed, gener- 
ally,—as McKEE, of Tennessee, admitted they would be,—by the na- 
tional office-holders, and having no popular title whatever, it was hoped 
the convention would be controllable and usable, as that at Chicago was 
expected to be. 

This action of the Committee, we need hardly add, is not satisfac- 
tory to the mass of the Republicans in the Republican States,—who 
alone can choose electors to make a Republican successor to Mr. ArR- 
THUR. An effort should be made to accomplish a better result when 
the Committee meets in December. 





TueE charge that the re-election of Senator Hoar was due, like the 
Stalwart control of the New York convention, to a ‘‘ forged telegram,”’ 
appears to have been without good foundation. The supporters of Mr. 
Crapo were inclined, if not actually intending, to vote very soon 
for Mr. Hoar, and such advice as they got from Mr. Crapo’s neigh- 
borhood, if not from himself, led them to this action. Nobody forged 
any telegram or other document, and the only persons who are hurt and 
displeased are those who cannot ascribe the result to some such agency. 
The fact was that the great body of Massachusetts Republicans regarded 
Mr. Hoar as their fair representative, and, preferring his return to any- 
thing else that was offered, were most decided and earnest in choosing 
that he should not be defeated by intrigues directed or patronized by 
General BUTLER. 





THE re-election of Mr. McPHERSON to the Senate from New Jersey, 
and that of Mr. PLump from Kansas, with the choice of Mr. Kenna, of 
West Virginia, to take the place of Mr. Davis, of that State, are the 
only accomplished facts in this field since our last issue. Mr. Ferry in 
Michigan and Mr. Winpom in Minnesota seem farther from an election 
than ever; for, while each of them leads the field, both have lost, 
rather than gained, in the progress of the voting. In Nebraska, Mr. 
SAUNDERS is clearly out of the running, and the substitution of some 
other candidate is under discussion, but with no visible result. 

In Colorado, Mr. Pitkin holds his own against the bonanza can- 
didates, and his friends have the public sympathy in their struggle for 
his election. Meetings in advocacy of his election are held in different 
parts of the State. The Denver /nter-Ocean defines the bonanza idea 
as having “‘ three prongs: (1,) A millionaire is better than a poor man; 
(2,) party fealty is measured by the amount of money a man has con- 
tributed to the campaign ; (3,) last, but least, the purchase of votes.’’ 





Mr. Henry WATTERSON is a proper object for general condolence 
on the part of the newspaper press of this State. Just as he was inaugu- 
rating a campaign against the tariff on the highest moral grounds, he 
made the discovery that Tennessee could be saved to the Democracy 
only by a general support of the dishonest and repudiating wing of the 
party. Fora time, it looked as though the matter might be covered up 
by various pretences about the debt of the State. But the fates were 
against Mr. WaTTERSON. The default in the interest which had been 
promised, the flight of the defaulting Treasurer from the State, and the 
refusal of its creditors to accept the proposals of further repudiation 
made by the BATE party, have fixed the eyes of the country upon Ten- 
nessee and made Mr. WaTTERsON’S situation exceedingly uncomfortable. 
How uncomfortable, is shown by columns of rant against Pennsylvania 
which disfigure the Courier-Journal of recent date. Where Mr. Wat- 
TERSON got all his damning facts in regard to the social and moral con- 
dition of this State, we do not know; but their general falsity is obvious 
to any reader. But the C.-/.’s editor is not a gentleman who is 
bound down to the vulgar level of facts, Whatever makes an effective 





statement, is good enough forhim. In the long run, such writing must 
weary and disgust even those readers who have been accustomed to 
follow Mr. WaTTERSON. 





Tue bondholders of the State of Tennessee, who had been engaged 


for several months in exchanging old bonds for new, at a discount of 
forty per cent. principal, and about a like discount of interest, under 
the arrangement proposed by the State, have notified Governor BaTE 
from New York that they protest against the assumption that the terms 
of the compromise agreed on can now be withdrawn; and they add 
that the new bill—proposing a further reduction of ten per cent. and 
additional reduction of interest,—‘‘ is no compromise, but an attempt 
to coerce the State’s creditors.’’ 

This, of course, is a very proper and entirely correct notification ; 
but what can it avail? The holders of Tennessee’s promises to pay 
are at the mercy of the Legislature and Governor whom the people of 
Tennessee have elected, and the people have been led by men without 
either high principle or moral courage. Governor BaTEe and the ma- 
jority of the Legislature were elected on the platform of a further scaling 
of the debt, and, of course, they will adhere to their programme. The 
Governor’s inaugural address argued at length in favor of its justice 
and propriety, ‘‘ His Excellency’’ remarking rather naively, at the 
outset, that ‘‘ at no time in the history of Tennessee has the in-coming 
Legislature been looked to, at home and abroad, with prouder satisfac- 
tion and deeper anxiety’’! No doubt, he was partially right; the 
men who rode into control upon the repudiation ‘‘nag’’ are proudly 
satisfied, and the creditors of the State, and those who care for its good 
name, have reason to be anxious. 





THE sinking of the ‘‘ Cimbria,’’ and the accompanying frightful loss 
of life, draws public attention once more to the peril of ocean collisions. 
It may be fairly said that this‘is an ever-present danger on every much- 
frequented sea when fog or darkness settles down. The former, of 
course, is the worst; every voyager knows how seriously a fog disturbs 
the coolest and most capable commander of a ship. Whether he lies to 
or moves on, the danger is great. It seems that the ‘‘ Cimbria’’ was 
running at a high speed; such, at least, is the representation of the 
captain of the ‘‘ Sultan.’’ If so, the captain simply took his own life, 
and that of all on board, into his hands, and stood the peril of the 
venture. In the crowded waters between England and the Continent, 
it is the height of recklessness to drive a ship rapidly forward in a fog, 
just as it is similarly reckless for a ship to run in fog and darkness at 
the height of her speed through the iceberg regions of the ocean. 
But the answer is that people who cross the Atlantic demand quick 
passages and will not tolerate vessels that get the repute of making 
slow ones. The captain of the ‘‘ Cimbria’’ dared not go slow; his 
work permitted no tarrying. He, therefore, drove through the fog and 
sank his ship, with her passengers. It was a part of the price which 
the world now pays for fast ocean travel. 





THE paltry duties on British cottons, imposed by the Calcutta Coun- 
cil for the sake of raising a revenue and diminishing the tremendous 
burden of direct taxation which crushes India, were swept away last 
March, at the command of the Manchester cotton-spinners. But the 
export of Manchester ‘‘ cheap and nasties’’ to Bengal has undergone no 
perceptible increase. The habit of manufacture by the new methods— 
factories and machinery,—has been formed among the Bengalese. Labor 
is cheap, because of the general absence of any employment but agri- 
culture. The Hindoo works seventy hours a week, for less than five 
shillings. The cotton-fields are near and the quality of their crop is 
steadily improving. So the Hindoo means to regain the manufacture 
he lost through unfair competition and wicked laws; to supply the 
Indian, the Chinese and the Japanese markets with cotton ; and, per- 
haps, in time to export his cotton crop to England, not in bales, but in 
fabrics of all grades. A century and a half ago, he had the monopoly 
of the business. Why should he not secure it again ? 





Tue disclosures of the informers in Dublin, as to the assassinations 
and attempted assassinations of officials, still leave some margin for 
doubt as to the value of the evidence the Government has secured. 
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There can be no doubt that the recent shootings and stabbings, and the 
attempts at murder, were the work of a set of desperate men, bound to 
each other by some such association as FARRELL describes. His con- 
fession, that, although this ring of desperadoes were Fenians, yet the 
Fenian Brotherhood gave no sanction to such acts, is one confirmation 
of his story. Another is his admission that he knows nothing about 
the Phoenix Park murder, and could not identify more than a few of 
the members of the association engaged in assassination. A man who 
was ready to tell any lie for blood-money, would not have put himself 
beyond reach of the large reward offered for the detection of the men 
who killed the Irish Secretary. It is true that FARRELL is a confessed 
criminal, and that his evidence should not be sufficient without ample 
corroboration. But certainly it seems as if he were telling the truth, 
whatever may have been his motive for betraying his associates. 





FRANCE appears to be in a state of extraordinary commotion. The 
mistake made in arresting Prince NAPOLEON has plunged the Ministry 
into unforeseen troubles. It has involved them in a serious difference 
of opinion among themselves and with the majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and has forced their resignation at a time when—as Mr. 
Grévy sees,—the country can ill afford to go through a change of Min- 
istries. And it has solidified the Bonapartist party and given it an im- 
portance it has not had since the surrender at Sedan. The ex-Empress 
hastens to Paris, professedly to show her sympathy for people she has 
hatedall her life, but really to take advantage of the Ministerial admis- 
sion that the Imperialist faction still exists and is worth taking into ac- 
count. 

Upon these comes the report of a secret, armed league of Legiti- 
mists contemplating the overthrow of the Republic. The report is a 
lie ; but in France, at times, lies are as potent for mischief as the most 
disastrous fact could be. 

These disturbances may pass over ; we believe they will. The new 
law about the members of deposed dynasties may be as severe as the 
Radicals want it or as mild as M. pu CLERc desires. But the sign of 
lasting evil is found in the excuse given for arresting ‘‘ PLON-PLoNn”’ at 
all. It is admitted that the arrest was justified by no law of the Repub- 
lic, but it is claimed that the judges exercised their prerogative in de- 
claring his proclamation a crime. Such a reason outlaws France,—not 
the BonaPpaRTES only. It opens the way to an anarchy calling itself 
order. What France needs most is the example of a Government 
which binds itself by tae laws which it imposes on others. 

[See News Summary, page 254. | 





THE THREE GOVERNORS. 

HERE are, as the Welsh Triads would say, three ‘‘tidal-wave’’ 

Governors,—CLEVELAND in New York, BuTLER in Massachusetts, 
and Patrison in Pennsylvania. ‘The course of these officials is now 
watched with particular interest. It is desirable to learn how a Demo- 
crat, coming into authority under abnormal circumstances and by an 
extraordinary manifestation of popular feeling, will act. Mr. BuT Ler, 
it seems, has so far done nothing very astonishing. His inaugural 
address contained the evidence that he was vastly unacquainted with 
Massachusetts affairs; but this might have been anticipated, for as a 
rule men long engaged in the channels of national politics are not 
familiar with the functions and operations of the States in which they 
live. Mr. Pattison made a similar and, on the whole, rather ludicrous 
slip, by placing in his address a severe arraignment of the Republican 
Legislature for not passing a Congressional apportionment, the fact 
being that at the time the Legislature adjourned Congress had not fixed 
the number of members to which the State was entitled. This was a 
blunder unfortunately calculated to give the public the impression that 
it originated from want of knowledge ; and certainly so formal and 
vigorous an attack upon the Legislature should not have been made 
unless the Governor was well prepared as to his facts. 

Governor CLEVELAND, it seems, is falling into the hands of JoHN 
Ke_ty,—thus being also the case, we may add, with the Democratic 
Mayor of New York City, Mr. Epson. In the case of the latter, how- 
ever, this is entirely natural; Ketty ‘‘made’’ him, and the people, in 
failing to give ALLAN CAMPBELL a majority of votes, missed their 
chance for better things. Thousands of good citizens doubtless voted 





for Epson because they had confidence in him personally, choosing to 
disregard the political power which put him forward and which was sure 
to control him. One of the hardest lessons, apparently, for voters to 
learn, is that a candidate must be judged by his sponsors ; like a column 
of water that does not rise higher than its fountain, a man chosen to 
office will not act better than the standard of the managers who stand 
about him. A Mayor elected as Mr. CAMPBELL might have been, would 
have been committed to good work, unembarrassed in undertaking it, 
and supported in its accomplishment by all the vital force of the move- 
ment which put him forward. But a KeLty candidate makes a KELLY 
Mayor, of course; what else could. be expected? In Philadelphia, 
when Mr. Rowan and Mr. LEeEps bring forward some clean-looking 
citizen and ‘‘make’’ him, of course we know that they know their 
man; they do not create officials to oppose their methods. 

Mr. Pattison, however,—returning to the three “ tidal-wave ’’ Gov- 
ernors,—has, so far, dissatisfied his own supporters to a greater degree 
than has Mr. CLEVELAND or General BuTLER. We have heretofore ex- 
plained the effect of the appointment of Mr. Cassipy; and it is safe to 
say that the discord it has introduced into the Democratic councils of 
Pennsylvania will not soon disappear. Mr. Pattison would not have 
hurt his party by leaving Mr. Cassipy at home ; but he has damaged it 
very materially by taking him to Harrisburg, in order that he may 
enter upon a canvass for the United States Senate. 

The impression, therefore, is, in a general way, that so far the three 
‘* tidal-wave ’’? Governors have not proved themselves greatly successful. 
This is, of course, only an impression formed at the start. They do 
not get away from the score in good style, but they may make some fine 
running later. General BurLER must get down to his work soon, for 
his term is only a year; but Mr. CLEVELAND has three years of oppor- 
tunity and Mr. Pattison four years. In that length of time, a man who 
is Governor of a great State gets a good deal of age and ought to ac- 
quire a large stock of wisdom. 

Those Massachusetts people, not of the Democratic party, who made 
the election of General BuTLER possible, we have no sort of fellowship 
with ; and the number of the Republicans who abandoned Mr. FouceEr, 
and either voted outright for Mr. CLEVELAND or omitted to vote alto- 
gether, is so large as to make plenty of company for themselves,—they 
doubtless will not ask the condolences of any one, if their new Gover- 
nor should prove continuously unsatisfactory. In Pennsylvania, fortu- 
nately, the Independents made no terms with any other organization, 
but fought their own fight, uncompromised and unentangled. They 
may be said—if we may venture to follow the form of illustration just 
used,—to have no bets on the race which Mr. Pattison is about mak- 
ing. They believed him, on the whole, a promising person ; his record 
and his surroundings gave assurance that he would make a capable and 
satisfactory Governor ; but whether he does or not is the concern chiefly 
of those who voted for him. What the Independents desired was the 
election of Mr. STEwarRT; and that, like the election of ALLAN Camp- 
BELL as Mayor of New York City, would have been the right thing. 
All experience goes to show, that, when the issues are made up as 
they were in this State last November, the earnest citizenship should lay 
aside partisan ties and vote outright and straightforward for principle. 
Such a vote counts for good ; one given in behalf of party, and not of 
principle, necessarily counts for evil. In the future, it is to be hoped 
that this experience of the past may be useful, and, when, by the delin- 
quency of partisan managers and “ bosses,’’ independent action is de- 
manded of earnest men, there should be enough of these, not merely to 
make an effective protest, but to procure the best result. It should not 
be a mere balancing of strength between objectionable A. and unsatis- 
factory B. ; there should be such vigor, and courage, and intelligence, 
in the people as will set aside both in favor of a C. who is devoted to 
the public service. 








HISTORICAL RESULTS OF PROTECTION. 
N the present phases of the controversy over Protection, one must be 
impressed with the fact that it fails to get credit for the results it 
has achieved. Following this thought, as we have elsewhere done with 
respect to an incomparably more elevated theme, it is apparent that 
Protection, liké Christianity, finds its strongest support in the study 
of its actual effects upon society, and, again like Christianity, it 
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encounters criticism and opposition which would be impossible if fair at- 
tention were paid to the lessons of history. 

It is assumed very often that the magnificent development of our 
national resources, the rapid strides we have made in the accumulation 
of wealth and the discharge of public debts, the high average of com- 
fort among our working people, and the general attractiveness of our 
country to desirable immigrants, would have been achieved under any 
other system of public policy as easily as under that which we have 
adopted. Many seem to think that a shift from that policy to the re- 
verse would be a change no more serious than a shift from one party to 
the other in the government of a commonwealth. Just as some think 
we can abandon the roots and yet retain the fruits of our Christian 
civilization, so it is thought that we can give up the policy which has 
brought us thus far, and yet continue in the same career of national 
development. 

The very first condition of national prosperity is the existence of a 
varied industry and the elevation of the people out of that uniformity 
in employment which characterizes India, Persia, Turkey, Ireland, and 
all hopelessly poor countries. It is this that brings the various classes 
and sections of the country into industrial association with each other, 
—which makes possible the accumulation of capital and the effective 
organization of labor,—which secures for the farmer a market upon 
which he can depend, and establishes for the whole community, not 
cheapness, but that relation of prices of what is sold and of what is 
bought which enables all to accumulate and to improve their condition. 
So manifest is this necessity for a varied industry, that no Free Trader 
has been found to question it. Of the few who actually have been 
brought to answer this question one way or another, not one but has 
admitted its primary importance ; and some have said, that, if it can be 
attained by no other means than by the protective policy, they are 
are ready to accept that policy as a necessity also. 


In defence of Protection, as of Christianity, we appeal to history. 
No system of manufactures exists anywhere in the world which does not 
owe its beginnings to a protective policy. No great industry is com- 
peting for the markets of the world which was not fostered into vigor 
by Protection. No country has been able to hold its own, industrially, 
against richer and more advanced neighbors, without throwing over its 
industries the @gis of Protection. The most striking instance of this is 
found precisely in the nation, and even in the industry, which has made 
the most stir in opposition to the protective theory. When England 
became systematically Protectionist under the Commonwealth and the 
later STUARTS, she was a poor, undeveloped country, with few manufac- 
tures and not much prospect of acquiring any. The policy which began 
with CROMWELL’s navigation laws, and ended with the repeal of the 
silk duties through the French treaty of 1860, covered every great 
industry England possesses. It imposed higher duties than those of the 
American tariff, and accompanied these by laws restricting the trade of 
the colonies, of Ireland and of India, and laws forbidding, under heavy 
‘ penalties, the export of machinery, of models of machinery, and of 
skilled labor. One branch of industry owes its very existence to the 
protective policy. When Manchester began to spin and weave cottons, 
India stood ready to supply them at a price with which no English pro- 
ducer could compete. Protection, continued for more than a century, 
effected the development of skilled labor, the improvements of method, 
the accumulation of capital, through which Manchester undersells the 
world, and erected the platform from which, when it was completed, the 
Manchester school set out to preach Free Trade to the world. 


Protection found the United States a poor, backward country, heav- 
ily in debt to foreign producers and quite unable to effect a diversifica- 
tion of industry without the fostering help of law. The need of 
Protection forced the country into the closer bonds of the Constitution, 
and enlisted men of all classes—Mapison and JEFFERSON equally with 
WASHINGTON and Hami_ton,—in the advocacy of this policy. Pro- 
tection has created that magnificent system of manufactures and mines 
which has made the country independent of all others as regards the 
great staples of industry. Protection has furnished us with the skilled 
labor, and the opportunities for inventive skill, whose exhibits in 1876 
made the national heart beat with pride and sent our visitors home 
with a new estimate of our capacity and our resources. Protection has 
made possible the system of high wages which has enabled the working- 








man to own his home and to exempt his wife and daughters from the 
exhausting toil imposed upon the same class in Europe. Protection 
has entered into the very texture of our industrial system; and its over- 
throw would result in the ruin of some of the most important parts of it. 

Are we prepared to destroy it in compliance with a theory whose 
refutation is written on every page of the world’s industrial history? 
In other words, have we learned nothing from the dearly-bought experi- 
ence of our own country aad of the modern world ? 
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PAGAN SOCIETY AND CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
R. CHARLES LORING BRACE, in his new book, ‘“ Gesta 
Christi,’’ undertakes to exhibit the influence of Christianity in 
the various fields of humane and philanthropic effort. He passes in 
review the grand achievements of Christian charity, wrought in behalf 
of the poor, the suffering and the dependent classes, showing how 
beneficently the transforming power of Christ’s presence has been carried 
into the most cheerless and hopeless regions of human life. He thus 
presents the evidences of the truth and the power of the Christian faith 
in a shape which challenges examination on the part of every lover of 
his kind. 

We are not surprised that this true tale is met by a certain amount of 
criticism, and that exceptions are taken to his reading of causes and 
effects. It is said that Mr. Brace ascribes to the influence of Christi- 
anity what might be ascribed with much more truth to the progress of 
modern civilization,—that this passion for help is found among those 
who have ceased to regard Christ as in any sense their master, and that 
in lives such as that of Joun Stuart Mit are to be found humanity 
and self-sacrifice sundered from any theological root. 

This criticism must shift itself to other lines before it can make good 
its objections to Mr. Brace’s historical argument. It must take the 
world into which the Christian influence was born, and prove the 
existence of these good things in it, either in germ or already in frui- 
tion ; and it must show that the fruits we ascribe to that influence were 
capable of development out of those germs. This it will find a very 
difficult task, and even more difficult to satisfy those who are most familiar 
with the moral condition of Roman paganism. Rome had, indeed, 
the elements of so much of modern civilization as can be sundered from 
the Christian root. It had attained a wonderful jural development. It 
had appropriated the artistic, scientific and philosophical culture of 
Greece. It had all the refinements of life which grow out of abundant 
wealth and abundant leisure. Fine manners, luxurious living, elevation 
above popular prejudices and antiquated superstition, a lofty estimate of 
the proprieties, and an absolute detachment from theological convic- 
tions, were found in the cultured classes of every great city of that age, 
as of our own. But purity, mercy, charity, self-denial, were not found. 
Human sacrifices were still offered to gods in whom men had ceased to 
believe ; human victims smoked by hundreds on the altars which the 
Epicurean, AuGusTUS, raised after the battle of Actium; and this dark 
stain runs its course through nearly the whole texture of republican and 
imperial story. Myriads of white men—men of culture and refinement, 
often,—were held in a slavery more inhuman than the black race has 
ever known ; they were herded in kennels to which no humane man 
would send his dog ; for slight offences, they were nailed to the crucifixes 
which must have formed a part of every landscape in Italy. Delicate 
women sat to see men butchered for holiday sport, and watched wild 
beasts tearing their human and brute victims limb from limb. Mothers 
and fathers exposed their new-born girls to death, to avoid the incon- 
venience ofa large family, and had the fullest sanction of public opinion 
for their act. The relatives of the real or pretended criminal shared his 
fate, and, if unmarried girls were found among them, they were violated 
by the public executioner, in order to satisfy a scruple about inflicting 
the death penalty on virgins. The marriage-tie was formed and dis- 
solved with frivolous levity, and sage philosophers lent their wives to 
their friends. ‘Those chambers of the Museo Borbonico, which are 
closed to women and to minors, show what was the moral level in Pom- 
peii as regards purity. 

Into this world of refinement, of cruelty and of corruption, came 
the presence of the man who set the little child in the midst and told 
men to become such as it, and who touched on the lives of sinners and 
harlots to lift them by the inspiration of His own purity to the level of 
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hope and endeavor. Down the ages comes His influence, as a deepen- 
ing and broadening stream, for the salvation of a world which rises with 
every generation to a truer appreciation of His character. There has 
been no greater proof of His power, as Mr. Brace observes, than its 
surviving the distorted and exaggerated representations made of His 
teaching and His character by those who professed to speak for Him. 
They even have been alleged as justification of acts as dark and cruel 
as those of the pagan world. 

~In our modern world, no one escapes this influence. It is as per- 
vading as are light and air. No man escapes it,—not even our neo-pa- 
gans, who look back with longing to the moral license and zsthetic 
self-indulgence of the world which perished beneath the fires of His 
feet. Still less have they escaped who have shown in their lives any- 
thing of the moral earnestness of the new dispensation,—wl 2 have 
hated intolerance with VoLTaiRE, detested tyranny with PAINE, ab- 
horred lies with CLirrorp, and yearned for human regeneration with 
Mitt. These may choose to have their intellectual windows open to 
the North only, and away from the rays of this Sun. But His reflected 
and refracted light reaches them, notwithstanding, to make them other 
and better than they would be without it. It is not best to live in rooms 
that face the sunless North only ; but even there the sunlight finds you 
and is helpful to health and spirits. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

OTORIETY doubtless helps Mrs. LANctry to ‘‘ draw.’’ One re- 
| port from St. Louis was to the effect that during the preposterous 
squabbling between her follower, GEBHARD, and the newspaper writer 
who bullied him, her audiences noticeably and gratifyingly increased. 
Of course, such means of getting a house are not high art; but then 
Mrs. LANGTRY is not a high artist. SaLvini is seen for his acting; the 
English lady chiefly on other accounts. It may be questioned whether 
it is not as legitimate and unobjectionable to let Mr. GEBHARD get up 
‘* scenes ’’ in her neighborhood, and so attract public attention to her 
presence, as it is to depend upon her personal attractiveness and the re- 
putation it won in London, to draw to her theatre people who know 
she is no actress. 

But the newspapers go beyond reasonable criticism. The St. Louis 
biathering grew from a meddlesome and excessive prying into Mrs. 
Lanotry’s private affairs. It doesn’t look well, certainly, for her, a 
married woman, to have an apparently infatuated young fellow ‘‘ tagging 
after’’ her. But the fact that he does this is not necessarily a part of 
the public’s business, and does not necessarily discredit her. It may 
not be in good taste ; but it is not alleged to be anything worse than 
that, and, if not, controversy about the matter is as idle as the GEBHARD- 
CUNNINGHAM interchanges. 





Mrs. Lanctry has published a card which seems to us pretty well 
put and in good taste,—provided it was necessary for her to publish 
any card at all. The statements in it are of some interest, in connection 
with her American visit. She says of herself : 


«I was born in the Isle—not the State,—of Jersey, twenty-eight years ago. My 
father was dean of the island and senior dean of the United Kingdom. My grandfather 
and great grandfather also belonged to the clergy; all were dignitaries of the church. 
My mother was a Scotch woman. I had six brothers, and all but one were older than 
I. Iwas the only girl. I led a most retired life, sharing my brothers’ pussuits and 
receiving the same education until I reached my twentieth year. Then I married Mi. 
EDWARD LANGTRY, and passed a six months’ honeymoon on a yacht. Two years sub- 
sequently, I went to London,—chiefly to seek the advice of a physician, as I had just 
recovered from a severe attack of typhoid fever, and I dreaded its consequences. My 
entrance into London social life dates from a party at Lady SEBRIGHT’s. Thencefor- 
ward, I was invited everywhere and treated with the greatest kindness and considera- 
tion. During three seasons, I figured incessantly in London society. Meanwhile, the 
great expense connected with social pleasures, and the Irish troubles,—my husband be- 
ing an Irish land-owner and largely dependent for his income upon his property in. Ire- 
land,—exhausted our means. It became necessary for me to earn a livelihood. I had 
a strong inclination for the stage, and my husband sanctioned it. My family in Jersey 
was shrunken; four of my brothers had died,—my favorite brother was killed by a fall 
in the hunting-field,—so the prospect of absence from England was less distressing than 
it might have been. Mr. LANGTRyY strove and is striving to do his share towards re- 
storing our fortunes, and regrets as much as I do that he is unable, on that account, to 
accompany me to America. This is my whole story. Since I arrived here, my life 
has been a public one; I have had nothing to conceal and have nothing to excuse, con- 
tent in the belief that falsehood and malignity will in the end defeat themselves without 
effort on my part.” 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE (near Philadelphia, ) is now entitled to take 
rank amongst those institutions which have received a liberal amount of 
pecuniary aid. The main college building, burned in September, 1881, 
has been entirely restored,—with very decided improvements of con- 
struction, heating, ventilation, etc.,—and the expense of this, over the 
amount of insurance, has been all subscribed by friends of the institu- 
tion. On the 18th inst., a formal transfer of the rebuilt structure was 
made by the building committee, and it was announced that there was 
no debt left unprovided for, This announcement was unexpectedly 





favorable, there having been sixty-five thousand dollars of indebtedness, 
to meet which it had been feared a mortgage would be required. The 
traditions of the Friends, however, are strongly against mortgages,—on 
their schools and meeting-houses, at least,—and within a few weeks a 
special and successful effort had been made to raise the sum named. 
The venerable SAMUEL WILLITs, of New York, president of the board of 
trustees, who has been a liberal benefactor of the College, gave twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and others, mainly in Philadelphia, subscribed 
forty thousand dollars and over. The mortgage, therefore, is unneces- 
sary, and the College will proceed in its work without the encumbrance 
of interest payments, The recent subscriptions to Swarthmore amount 
to about one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, of which sum 
SAMUEL WILLITs has given some fifty thousand dollars. 





THE National Association for the Protection of the Insane and the 
Prevention of Insanity is, at this writing, in session in Philadelphia. 
The drift of the discussion is best indicated by the following extract 
from Dr. Gross’s adcress of welcome: ‘‘ While much has been done to 
ameliorate the condition of this unfortunate class [the insane], much 
more remains to be done to place their treatment upon a permanent and 
philosophical basis.’’ Professor TRAILL GREEN, of Easton, read a paper 
on the functions of a medical staff on an insane hospital, in which he 
emphasized the statement that ‘‘ the medical staff of the average insane 
institution is not as full as it should be.’’ Dr. Mary Jacosy, while 
assenting to the importance of having expert gynecologists on the staffs 
of all hospitals for the insane, objected to Dr. Morton’s suggestion 
that such appointments should be assigned only to female physicians. 
She desired the ability and character of the applicant to be the only 
test. The meetings are presided over by Dr. JosEPH PARRISH, and 
the discussions are interesting, both from the ability of those conduct- 
ing them and because of the importance of the questions discussed. 





THE Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that the prohibitory amend- ° 
ment to the State Constitution is invalid. The journals of the lower 
branch of the Legislature contain no record of its passage, and the Court 
decided to admit those journals as evidence. In this the Court set a 
very dangerous precedent. Hereafter, no citizen of Iowa will be sure of 
his rights and duties under State laws, unless he has verified the statute- 
books by comparing it with the journals of the House and the Senate. 
He will not be able to accept as final the attestation of the Governor and 
the officers of the Legislature ; for the courts will not accept it. He will 
have to go behind the official record of the laws to the not more official 
record of the proceedings which accompany their passage. In this way 
an element of uncertainty has been introduced into the legal proceedings 
of the State. If this precedent be allowed to stand, the maxim, “‘ Ignor- 
ance of the law excuseth no man,’’ will undergo a great enlargement in 
Iowa. 





A“ PASTORELE” IN MONTEREY. 

ONTEREY is three hundred years old, that is the charm of it; 
the charm that begets all its other charms, and that throws over 
the simplest incidents of its every day the glamour of romance. In 
this quiet corner of the earth manners and customs linger which were 
well established usage in Spain when Philip the Second sat upon the 
throne. The very houses are of the type that the Moors had known in 
the east and so built for themselves, far back in the centuries, when 
they crossed the Straits from Africa and set the crescent above the cross 
on the Gothic Peninsula. The city, just as it stands to-day, is a bit 
lifted right out of the depth of the Past—touched here and there, it is 
true, with modern customs and modes of thought, yet most satisfyingly 

saturated with the rich flavor of an excellent antiquity. 

In this present Christmas week—the season of the year when old 
customs are wont most resolutely to reassert themselves—we have had 
here an exemplary exhibition of a sort of performance that began far 
back in Christian times, when monastic merry-making had supplanted 
Pagan merry-making at Christmas-tide ; a veritable miracle-play, repre- 
senting the adoration of the shepherds at Bethlehem on the morning of 
the Christ-child’s birth. Nor was the representation any the less inter- 
esting because this slight perversion of the Bible narrative was its base. 
Every year the ‘‘ Pastorele,’’ as it is called, is given here, the performers 
—shepherds, angels and devils—being men of the lower classes in 
whom traces of the old Aztec blood are as strong as are the evidence 
of their Aztec love of pageanty. The players go from house to house 
at Christmas time, improvising what little scenery they require and ac- 
cepting contentedly as the scene of their operations, any open space in 
a house or court-yard that is big enough for them to act in, and that 
affords also room for their audience. It is the custom for the rich folk 
of the town to hire the little company, and therewith in their own 
houses to entertain their families, together with a few invited guests. 
Such a performance it is that I have just seen. 

The setting of the play was picturesque to a degree. The stage—if 
the euphemism may be permitted—was a corner of the cloister sur- 
rounding the inner court of a large house belonging to a reverend 
sefior of the town ; and fronting the space thus appropriated sat the 
reverend sefior in person, surrounded by his family and his guests, 
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Out between the massive stone pillars which supported on broad arches 
the massive cement roof, stretched what seemed to be, seen in the delu- 
sive moonlight, long vistas of greenery across the bowery patio. Some 
of the house-servants leaned against the pillars or squatted in little 
heaps upon the cement floor, their backs stayed comfortingly against 
the house wall. A few dogs, of doubtful ancestry, but of undoubtable 
good nature, strayed in a friendly fashion among the audience and 
affably poked their cold noses into down-hanging hands—or curled 
themselves into unobtrusive bunches upon the neutral ground across 
which ran the imaginary line that divided the auditorium from the 
stage. Among the greenery of the patio two pure white doves, gleam- 
ing in the moonlight, walked about ghostlike, or took short, ghostly 
flights from one to another of the low-growing shrubs. In a cage 
hanging against one of the pillars was a sleepy canary bird, whose 
temper was sorely tried by such ill-timed festivity. Over the stage was 
much yellow light of lamps; and behind the stage was a little room, 
embowered in green and brilliantly alight with candles, wherein a wax 
bambino lay in a manger enshrined. The audience sat in a shadowy 
end of the cloister in a deep semi-circle, the elders in the centre and at 
the extremes the children—demurely proper as only Mexican children 
can be. Out in the patio, a step or two beyond the row of pillars, was 
the green-room—a bit of canvas, whereon was painted the fierce face 
of a most prodigious devil, swung between two trees. This also was 
the inferno ; whence issued forth the devils of the play, and where the 
devils changed their cloaks and masks, and comfortably smoked their 
cigaritos between whiles—in no wise disconcerted by the fact that they 
were in full view of the audience. And the mellow moonlight gleamed 
down upon the canvas hell and the tobacco-smoking devils and the 
green trees of the patio, gloriously. 

The ten shepherds, headed by a brace of angels—a pretty boy and 
girl in gauzy white—and followed by the three devils, marched in from 
where they had been waiting on the street outside, right gallantly. 
Never, save in a pastorele, does one see shepherds such as these. They 
were clad in loose jackets and loose trousers falling a little below the 
knee, made of some cheap stuff of brilliant yellow or pink; and what 
with tinsel ornaments and slashings of colored stuffs they were gorgeous 
to behold. Some of them carried long wands, branching out atop— 
where was much decoration of streaming ribbons and bits of tinsel, and 
where hung many sweet-toned little bells which were jingled in time to 
the music of their chants as the play went on. These wondrous shep- 
herds being set in a double line, facing inwards, the performance began 
with a choral chant reciting the prophecies which had been made of the 
holy birth and hailing with joy their present fulfilment; a chant not 
unlike a long metre hymn with a drawling twang to it. Then, accom- 
panied by puffs of red fire, came out from the inferno the devil— 
dressed, as became a proper devil, in black slashed with gold, wearing 
a black sombrero, carrying at his side a short sword, and bearing stiffly 
upon his back an exceedingly substantial pair of black wings. Swag- 
gering up and down between the two rows of shepherds, he declaimed 
in a monotonous chant, and at great length, his disapproval of the pro- 
phesies to which the shepherds had referred ; announced his personal 
objections to their fulfilment, and declared his bad intentions generally 
in the premises, winding up with a demand upon the hosts of hell to 
come up and help him in his evil work. In response to this “call, there 
came out from the inferno another devil in black and gold—his was a 
brave mantle of black with slashings of gold tinsel—and presently came 
still another black and gold devil, wearing a buffalo-head mask and 
carrying a drawn sword. The advent of these, the hosts of hell, was 
accompanied by terrifying outbursts of red fire. Much talk ensued— 
the buffalo devil talking mumblingly in the depths of his mask in a way 
that was a joy to hear, the upshot of which was the positive conclusion 
that the powers of darkness should prevail. When this was comfortably 
decided upon, the devils retreated in good order to the infernal regions : 
and after their retreating forms the shepherds hurled a chorus to the 
effect that the powers of darkness should surely be conquered by the 
powers of light. 

Beg thus rid of the devils, the shepherds engaged in a ballet il- 
lustrative of going upon a long journey—a curious, slow march, led by 
the angels, to which went the accompaniment of a mournful chant that 
returned constantly to a weary refrain: the whole typifying the gradual 
spread of Christianity over the earth. While this chant was in progress 
a new character came out, a hermit, whose business in the play was 
both religious and comic—the comic greatly predominating. He wore 
a long gown of grey stuff; a great felt hat that came well down over 
his comic mask, of which the striking features were a prodigious nose 
and a fuzzy beard; on his head was an enormous wig, made of the 
maguey fibre, from which depended a huge pig-tail, and in his hands he 
carried a burlesque rosary and a mighty staff: in a word, the hermit 
was the travesty upon themselves which the monkish makers of miracle- 
plays introduced with so much gusto into their performances in the 
easy-going religious days of three centuries ago. At the end of the 
chant the devil appeared again and raised a direct issue with the hermit 
as to the continuance of the new religion that had come into the world. 
To the delight of the audience, the hermit professed to be very badly 
scared by the appearance of the devil; but after much comic use of 
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his rosary, and of the great cross attached to it, his courage returned 
sufficiently to enable him to argue the matter at a considerable length 
with his satanic antagonist—finally, of course, getting the better of the 
argument and sending his adversary back discomfited to his fiery home. 
Some buffoonery and broad chaff between the hermit and the shepherds 
followed, to the vast delight of the audience; the angels’ message of 
peace and good-will was delivered by the little boy angel—punctuated by 
chaff from the hermit—and then the act ended by the singing in chorus 
of the Gloria in excelsis. 

In much this way the play ran on for nearly three hours—the devils 
coming and going and having bouts with the hermit, the shepherds and 
the angels, and the hermit striving constantly, and, with a gratifying 
degree of success, to turn what theoretically should have been a very 
solemn performance into a broad farce. In conclusion came a fight 
between the three devils and the angels, an affair of swords. The 
hermit, brandishing his staff and rosary, stood by to see fair play and 
occasionally intervened in favor of the powers of light. A fine effect 
was produced by his use of his rosary as a moral force that the devils 
were bound to pay attention to. Having thoroughly cowed them by the 
power of the cross he proceeded contemptuously to rub that symbol of 
divine strength upon their devilish noses in a fashion that excited the 
audience to hearty mirth. Necessarily, the upshot of the fight was the 
victory of the angels. And then the devils, being bound in chains by 
the hermit, were relegated to their own proper super-tropical abode 
behind the canvas curtain—where they promptly removed their masks 
and with cigaritos consoled themselves for their defeat. After this 
signal victory came some quiet singing expressive of thankfulness that 
the battle so hardly fought had been so well won, followed by a sort of 
ballet and song in praise of the Virgin and in rejoicing over the mirac- 
ulous birth of the child. Finally, gifts were carried to the child in the 
mang€r by the angels, the subjugated devils being called up from their 
inferno and their cigaritos to perform the menial office of candle- 
carriers to the angelic host. The climax of the whole affair was a pro- 
cession formed by the angels and devils, the former carrying the bambino 
to each person in the audience to kiss—and it was curious to note the 
several manners in which this favor was received. The maid servants 
kissed the little wax image with an unfeigned reverence ; the children 
with something of reverence too, but evidently more with the feeling 
that the whole thing was a sort of semi-religious joke; the ladies did 
their kissing in a perfunctory fashion but with a good-natured smile, as 
a duty that had to be done and might as well be done gracefully ; and 
the men, barely looking at the image, motioned to the bearers to pass 
on. After this procession there should have been, strictly speaking, 
still another act of the play: the presentation by the shepherds of gifts 
to the Holy Child—each shepherd being led to the shrine in turn by the 
hermit, with much talk, and with appropriate accompanying chants. 
But when two or three shepherds had made their presentations this 
rather monotonous portion of the performance was cut short. * And so, 
somewhat abruptly—the shepherds and devils kneeling, the angels 
standing in front—the final chorus was sung with a will and with a 
tremendous stress upon the refrain: ‘‘ Adios, nifios! adios, nifios ! 
adios ! a-a-d-i-i-o-o-s!’’ 

Given in a private house in Philadelphia or New York, this performance 
would have seemed doubly absurd because of its incongruous surroundings. 
But with the surroundings of this old city, and with the setting that it had 
in the cloistered courtyard, incongruity certainly was not a striking 
characteristic of the little play. Neither was it absurd, for it was a curious 
thing, well worthy of being studied for the light that it threw on the 
manners and customs of an age that we are wont to believe is dead and 
utterly passed away. And coming out upon the street, when the play 
was ended and while its effect still was strong upon the mind, no effort 
of the imagination whatever was required to believe that, somehow, the 
wheels of time really had been turned back a full three hundred years— 
for the street was narrow; the houses low and made fortress-like with 
stout, nail-studded doors and with windows guarded by mas: ive iron 
bars; the few passing figures were muffled in long cloaks and moved 
under cover of the shadows, as though bent upon the execution of an 
evil deed, and, afar, the tiny flame in the lantern of a drowsy member 
of the city watch sent forth a gleam of the self-same light that—in 
Madrid, in Verona, in Toulouse, in a hundred cities loved for their 
treasures of story and romance—shone through the darkness of the 
nights of long forgotten days. It was a dream of ancient times most 
nearly realized, yet not quite made real, for came the awakening when 
through the still night air sounded shrilly, in anti-climax, the whistle of 
a locomotive bringing in on the new railway the night train from the 
north! And so fell asunder the fond delusion, self-imposed, that Mon- 
terey is a city where time and the passage thereof are unknown ; where 
the restless ages, being shorn of their restlessness, forgetfully stand still. 

Monterey. T. A. J. 


THE CENSUS OF 1880. 
HE law of March 3d, 1879, under which the census of 1880 was 
taken, fixed the cost of the work at three million dollars. That 
sum has been largely exceeded, the additional appropriations aggregating 
about one million dollars, and an application for a further appropriation 
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is now under consideration by Congress. It is apparently quite impos- 
sible to determine if this proposed grant of money will be the last, for 
the affairs of the Bureau are somewhat in confusion. General Walker, the 
Superintendent, resigned a year or so ago, and his chief clerk, Mr. Seaton, 
exhausted—possibly driven to distraction,—by the mass of undigested 
material thrown upon him, has been completely disabled by illness. In 
the meantime, the work has proceeded at great disadvantage for want 
of good accommodations for the clerical force, offices and rooms having 
been taken in separate and distinct buildings. We are now assured, by 
a despatch from Washington, apparently sent out by authority, that the 
full report will be ready by the middle of the present year, three years 
after the work of enumeration was begun ; but this is contingent upon 
the prompt granting by Congress of the desired additional amount of 
money. 

The conviction, however, is growing that the Census Office has un- 
dertaken a greater task than it can perform, and that, even if it shall 
present in forms available for use all of the material collected by its 
agents, much of this will be worthless for any other than historical 
purposes. Information concerning any given industry cannot be re- 
garded as possessing value for commerce three years after it has been 
obtained. There is, we think, no longer any doubt that the scheme of 
the census of 1880 was laid upon a scale much too large. ‘The authors 
of the law, and General Walker, the Superintendent, proposed to make 
this particular census the most comprehensive ever taken in any coun- 
try. To this end the schedules were multiplied, the inquiries were 
made more numerous and minute, and much new machinery was de- 
vised. But it is a demonstrated fact that every extension of the scope 
of such inquiries beyond a certain very moderate limit involves diminu- 
tion of the possibilities of accuracy. And there are excellent reasons 
for believing, not only that many of the returns poured in upon the 
Census Office were sadly wanting in truthfulness, but that the céhsus 
authorities, finding in some cases that the returns were contradictory, 
forced an agreement by very summary processes. For example, it is 
alleged by a Baltimore journal, (the Sv”,) upon what it considers good 
authority, that, when the statistics of wheat, collected by the division of 
agriculture, were compared with the statistics of flour, collected by the 
division of manufactures, it was found that there were fifty-five million 
more pounds of flour manufactured than there were pounds of wheat 
grown, although wheat loses about ten per cent. in the process of turn- 
ing it into flour. Something had to be done; and, as the department 
of agriculture stoutly adhered to its figures, the Bureau knocked off the 
fifty-five million pounds excess of flour, and divided up the loss by 
guess-work among the States. Stories of a similar character to this 
have been in circulation for months; and, while doubtless there has 
been some exaggeration and misstatement respecting the matter, enough 
is known to inspire doubts of the accuracy of many of the tables of in- 
dustrial statistics. 

Without referring to the allegations of inaccuracy in the industrial 
census of Philadelphia, we may take a striking instance of alleged blun- 
dering in another quarter. One of the matters investigated by the 
census authorities was the timber supply of the country. A few months 
ago, when the statistics of forestry were made public, the Worthwestern 
Lumberman, a good authority, intimately familiar with the subject, al- 
leged that in the upper peninsula of Michigan, to which the census 
report accredited six billion feet of pine timber, quite twice that quan- 
tity is to be found. 
was omitted from the count; and from a tract in Minnesota, estimated 
by the census to contain but seventy-five billion feet, four hundred 
billion feet have since been sold. Of course, 1t may be urged that the 
census is right and the newspaper wrong; but no one who is familiar 
with the general run of facts connected with the operations of the Cen- 
sus Office would be likely to accept the census returns in preference to 
the statement of an expert private authority, or to accept it at all as a 
basis for business transactions, without proof of the trustworthiness of 
the statement which was to be used. 

Not a little of the responsibility for the almost ludicrous and alto- 
gether pitiable collapse of portions of the census scheme is chargeable 
to the person or persons who invented the device of the expert special 
agent. ‘This rests either with General Walker or with the House com- 
mittee which reported the Census Law. That law authorized the Su 
perintendent of Census to withdraw certain schedules from the ordinary 
enumerators and to permit the industry to which each of such schedules 
referred to be canvassed under the direction of an expert special agent, 
who should have the whole country for his field of operations. In pur- 
suance of this plan, quite a large number of industries, manufactures of 


iron and steel, manufactures of wool, manufactures of glass, and so | 
forth, were not counted in the regular enumeration; but, while one | 


man in Philadelphia took the census of all the iron and steel works in 
the land, one man in Boston performed a similar task for all the woollen 
factories. In some cases, the :esults were thoroughly satisfactory. Mr. 
Swank, of the American Iron and Steel Association, for instance, made 
for his specific industry a return which will hardly be impeached. But 
Mr. Swank had the advantage that he already represented, in a manner 
more or less confidential, a compact organization embodying the interest 
which he undertook to examine. In most other cases, the expert 


In Wisconsin, a single tract of three billion feet | 








special agents had to depend upon their own sagacity in detecting estab- 
lishments scattered from the Canadian to the Mexican border, and to 
overcome, in the cases of all the manufacturers whom they did not miss, 
the disposition of each person catechized to evade all close questions. 
Among the industries so canvassed are some which are extended and 
scattered so as almost to defy the attempt of a distant agent, though an 
expert, to find them; and we are sadly afraid, not only that many have 
been missed altogether, but that the expert special agents permitted 
themselves to do not a little inexpert special guessing to enable them to 
make up their reports. There was no good reason why a thorough in- 
dustrial canvass for each locality should not have been made under the 
immediate direction of the supervisor of that locality. The law required 
each supervisor to be a resident of his district ; and, excepting in the 
cases of the large cities, he would be sufficiently familiar with the indus- 
tries of his neighborhood to make sure of reaching every establishment. 
The system of employing expert special agents has, we believe, proved 
more profitable to the expert special agents than to the country at large. 
Some of them systematically made private copies of their collections of 
alleged facts, and conveyed them to the public in the form of contri- 


.butions to magazines and newspapers before the Census Office had fin- 


ished its task of forcing the returns to agree. Upon the whole, the plan 
of employing these special agents, a feature of the Census Law upon 
which its authors dwelt with peculiar and intense satisfaction, may be 
regarded as a failure. It should be positively rejected in 1890. 

It is, however, only just to admit that some of the returns of the 
census of 1880 are valuable. The census of population was completed 
—for the first time in our history, we believe,—within one month, and 
it may be accepted as approaching accuracy about as nearly as can be 
expected in a country whose extent makes impossible the English plan 
of counting the people in a single night. The statistics of illiteracy, 
and the statistics—never heretofore collected,—of the operations of 
railroad, telegraph and express companies, and of fire, marine and life 
insurance companies, are probably nearly enough correct for practical 
purposes. The returns in some other departments of inquiry—nearly 
all, for example, that were made under direction of the original system 
of enumerators,—are trustworthy. It has, however, we think, been 
clearly proved that a narrower range of inquiry will obtain far better 
results. So far as the commercial and political business of the country 
is concerned, the returns of the census, to have value, should be made 
speedily ; it is much preferable to have ascertained a few leading facts 
within a period of six months than to gain ten times as much informa- 
tion after a delay of three years. The capacity of the best organized 
census office for digesting masses of facts must be limited. As for the 
present census office, its digestive powers, we fear, must be regarded as 
permanently impaired. er ta 

RONDEAU. 
N days of old, when gods divine 

Quaffed potent draughts of golden wine 
From crystal goblets, or in glee 
Sported with dolphins in the sea, 

Or strayed beneath the oak and pine, 
The poet but waited for a sign, 
And through his pen th’ Immortal Nine 
Sang all delicious things that be,— 

In days of old. 


But now the gods have grown so fine 
They keep at home, and not a line 
The Muses vouch to you and me, 
But, having come to drinking ¢ea, 
Lose brilliance, and so only shine 
In days of old. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS, 








LITERATURE. 
DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET* 
‘T°HE public is always curious to know the mode of life and manner 
[ of work of authors. Every anecdote which throws light on the 
habits of this peculiar race of beings is as eagerly sought after by the 
outside world as descriptions of the customs of some rare insect or 
newly-discovered fungus are listened to by the entomologist or 
the botanist. We all wish to know how genius behaves in the 
closet, and we therefore welcome every cranny through which we 
can peer into its private thoughts. Charmed by the completed master- 
piece, we wish to see how it is made. We go into the carpenter’s shop 
and sweep up the shavings, in the vain hope that by putting the bits 
and remnants together w2 can learn the secret of the creator’s brain. 
Whether or not this curiosity be laudable, it is time-honored and gen- 
eral, and, when the public learned that a romance by Hawthorne still 
remained unpublished, thousands of minds were set on the alert at the 
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news. For a posthumous work, which has never received the author’s 
final blessing, is sure to disclose many secrets. In it the curious can see 
how the romancer built his fabric, how he toiled and spun, how he 
marched forward boldly or stumbled on perplexed,—how, in a word, 
he resembled common humanity in his short-comings and common- 
places. 

In Hawthorne’s case the disclosures were bound to be great, for he 
was one of those artists who did not allow his work to be given to the 
world until it was in every respect perfect according to his conceptions. 
Unlike Dickens and Thackeray, he did not write desultorily, from time 
to time, just sufficient to satisfy the demands of the printer for the 
month’s instalment. It follows, therefore, that ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Se- 
cret,’’ although roughly sketched from beginning to end, is in no par- 
ticular as.complete as any chapter in ‘‘ Denis Duval’’ or ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood,’’ which were finished up to the last page their authors wrote. 
‘«Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’’ is plainly one of the last products of Haw- 
thorne’s brain. We trace throughout its pages the impression of his 
English residence upon him, who was, it will be remembered, consul at 
Liverpool from 1853 to 1860. His conception changed its form several 
times, as we see by comparing its first draught in the fragmentary 
‘‘Ancestral Footstep,’’ written in April and May, 1858, with its later 
expression in the present book, written after his return to America. 
He seems to have been enamored of the idea, yet unable to in- 
terpret it satisfactorily, until, after much travail, he set it aside for 
a somewhat similar conception begun in ‘‘Septimius Felton.’’ We will 
examine briefly what the dominant purpose of the two fragments seems 
to be; for it would be alike unpleasant and unprofitable either to criti- 
cise minutely this sketch, which was never meant for public gaze, or to 
point out those discrepancies and imperfections which Hawthorne would 
have been the first to correct. 

The story in ‘‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’’ is as follows: A certain 
Englishman, named Og/ethorpe, loves the daughter of Lord Braithwatte ; 
but his suit is spurned by her family, and he, mortally offended, goes to 
America. He settles there in the town of Newnham,—which bears a 
striking resemblance to Salem, Massachusetts,—changes his name to 
Grimshawe, and devotes his life to revenge. Several generations previous, 
the rightful heir of Braithwaite Hall had been driven to New England, 
and his inheritance had been usurped by a younger branch. Tradition 
whispered that his descendant still survived in the New World, and the 
‘* grim doctor’’ set about accumulating proofs of that descendant’s 
identity. When the tale opens, the Docéor is living with a boy, Red- 
clyffe, whom he adopted out of an almshouse, and a girl, Z/sée, also an 
orphan, who is related to him by blood. The Doctor is a man of un- 
canny mysteries, delighting in spiders, a rank pipe, and brandy. Inta 
the boy’s mind he instils the Braithwaite legend, telling him of a bloody 
footstep which the dispossessed ancestor left on the threshold of the 
English mansion on being driven out. The Doctor dies,—apparently 
of delirium tremens. Years are passed over in silence. Then Redclyffe 
turns up in England, and, strange to say, in the vicinity of Braithwaite 
Hall. After various adventures, more or less improbable, he actually 
enters what he supposes to be his ancestral home, as the guest of its 
present lord. An unexplained poisoning and more mysteries close the 
work, leaving us not quite certain whether the just claimant ever enjoyed 
his estate or not. 

Such is the outline of the hazy plot. The central idea apparently 
was this: Hawthorne wished to picture the change which takes place 
in the Anglo-Saxon character after it has been transplanted to New 
England for several generations. Thus, Redclyffe is thoroughly Ameri- 
can in education and aspirations ; but, upon returning to the birthplace 
of his ancestry, it is as if the interval were obliterated and he feels as 
Englishmen feel. A secondary point in his character is his longing to 
discover his parentage and to link himself to an ancient and respected 
line. Frequent opportunity is offered of contrasting the United States 
and England ; and Hawthorne never lets it pass unimproved. He draws 
the distinctive features of the two peoples grandly, although only in 
outline. He lays bare the folly of a monarchy in a country like Eng- 
land. He exposes the inconsistency of the worship of an aristocracy 
among a people as enlightened, sensible and truly liberal as the English. 
He is prompted by no mere national braggart pride,—by an empty de- 
sire to extol the Republic simply because it is his home. He goes far 
deeper, and bases his assertions upon the bottom truths of humanity, 
which insist upon the ultimate triumph of equality and liberty. It is 
this outspoken, yet calm, just and impartial, criticism, much more than 
the imperfections in ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret ’’ as a work of art, which 
has aroused the hostility of the British press against it ; for, although sensi- 
ble Englishmen acknowledge its truth to themselves, they have not yet 
arrived at a point when they wish to be admonished of it by a foreigner. 

Hawthorne evidently wavered many times in planning this story, 
which he wished to have startling yet truthful, mysterious yet reasona- 
ble. No writer of modern times has been more successful than he in 
throwing a peculiarly weird atmosphere around his creations. He has 
the power of reproducing mysterious mental and moral experiences, 
which most of us feel, yet are unable to express. So far dad he explore 
the labyrinth of consciousness that he often seems to deal almost with 
the supernatural, so keen is his insight into the springs of motives, will 





and conscience. Only Emerson, in our time, has equalled him in this 
poetic faculty of piercing the invisible, the ideal. But in ‘Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret’? Hawthorne rarely reaches the plane once familiar to 
him. The earlier part of the book—with its spiders, and cobwebs, and 
gloom,—with its trap-door exits and entrances,—with its graveyard 
and unexplained, unnecessary mysteries,—descends to the level of gro- 
tesqueness which Dickens made peculiarly his own. The rest of the 
book, while freer from this defect, still appeals too often to our credu- 
lity and to that low order of superstition which shudders at ghost-stories 
and believes in spirit-rappings. ‘Twice, however, glimpses of Haw- 
thorne’s best art are visible; once where Redc/yffe comes back to con- 
sciousness after his wound, and, again, where he awakes to the moral 
wrong of overlooking small sins in striving to achieve great worldly 
success. The calm rebuke of the seemingly weak and timid Colcord, 
and its effect upon the ambitious, self-confident young man, equipped 
with utilitarian answers, is, perhaps, the strongest single passage in the 
volume. 

We cannot refrain from thinking that the last few chapters have been 
generously patched, if not wholly woven, by another hand,—whose, it 
is not our business to discover. The work, as a whole, can add nothing 
to Hawthorne’s rank as an author. It merely serves the purpose of 
showing the curious a masterpiece in embryo, and of setting forth its 
author’s detached views on an interesting subject. Hawthorne had the 
master’s love of perfection, and he would never willingly have pub- 
lished—without changes amounting to reconstruction,—so imperfect 
and so inartistic a sketch as this. But even in its fragmentary state we 
can be grateful for the comparative views of England and the United 
States, which are creditable to his patriotism and to his judgment. Few 
Americans of the past generation had such excellent opportunities for 
comparing the two nations, and his verdict, given with deliberation and 
without spread-eagleism, should be well pondered by Mr. James and 
the latter-day Americans who look across the Atlantic for ideals, in- 
spiration and perfection. Those who aspire to do honor to American 
literature, should study the only master of fiction and style whom our 
country has produced. W. R. ‘THAYER. 





THE NEw “‘ Bancrort.’’—The enterprise of Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., in bringing out a new edition of Bancroft’s standard ‘‘ History 
of the United States,’’ deserves the fullest recognition of the press. 
The entire original work, in twelve volumes, octavo, is in the new 
edition to be published in six volumes, octavo, at two dollars and a half 
a volume, making the cost of the work now just one-half that of the 
original edition. The type is smaller, of course, but it is not inferior, 
and the result is a handsome specimen of book-making. This ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ edition, moreover, has had the advantage of Mr. Bancroft’s long 
and mature experience; he has carefully revised it throughout, and, as 
embodying the latest researches, it is to a large extent a new book. 
The first volume is now ready and the remaining volumes will follow at 
short intervals,—it is hoped not more than four months apart. There 
is nothing cumulative to be said at this day of the value of ‘‘ Bancroft.”’ 
Its authority is no longer in dispute, and as a piece of vivid and realistic 
historical writing it stands among the best works of its class. It may 
be taken for granted that this new edition will greatly extend its useful- 
ness. 

PROFESSOR KING ON ‘‘ THE IRISH QuEstTiIOoN.’’—The troubles of Ire- 
land have not been much discussed in books on our side of the water. 
Mrs. Sullivan’s ‘‘Ireland of To-Day,’’ and ‘‘The Case of Ireland 
Stated,’’ by several authors, are the only two works of American origin 
which have come to our notice. Professor David Bennett King, of La- 
fayette College, adds a third in ‘‘ The Irish Question’’ (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). Professor King has aimed rather at a state- 
ment than a solution of the Irish problem. He does not accept the 
new land laws as a final and adequate solution, but he devotes much 
of his hook to a statement of the grievances of the tenants, and of the 
provisions and operations of the new laws. Indeed, the first twenty- 
five chapters of his book, and nine of its appendices, are taken up with 
nothing else. In this respect, the book corresponds somewhat to the 
character of current discussions of Ireland, although even on this prin- 
ciple more than one short and meagre chapter is due to the discussion 
of Home Rule. But we do not want books to correspond in this fashion 
to what is in the newspapers. We look for a broader treatment of great 
problems from the man who thinks his thought worth reproducing in 
this permanent form. Now, the land question is not five-sixths of the 
Irish question, as might be inferred from Professor King’s account. A 
good deal more than a sixth of the Irish people—perhaps more than 
half of them,—neither hold land as tenants nor work on it as laborers. 
It is this great and unoccupied population, which Mr. Gladstone’s legis- 
lation has not touched, that constitutes the greatest obstacle to peace in 
Ireland. Englishmen notice its existence now and then voluntarily. 
Just at present, the trial of the Dublin conspirators is forcing its existence 
on their attention. But nothing is proposed to give it employment. 
Nothing is offered but emigration ; and emigration only increases the 
mass of discontent on our side of the Atlantic which takes an active and 
efficient interest in keeping up discontent at home. 
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Professor King seems to take it for granted that Ireland is to continue 
under English rule. He applauds all those who profess loyalty to the 
British connection. But the whole impression made by his book points 
to the opposite conclusion. Two countries which entertain for each 
other such profound antipathies, cannot be expected to remain unequally 
voked. 

' What Professor King has to say of Irish manufactures fills less 
than a page of his work. Had he given it three-fourths of his space, 
he would have come a great deal nearer to the heart of the Irish question. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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10 to 36. socentseach. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


ART. 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 

HERE are certain advantages in having a small gallery. It gives you a good 
excuse for rejecting pictures you don’t want, for one thing; and then there is a 
snug air about the smaller exhibition which the bigger ones are apt to lack. Large 
pictures have to be excluded, of course ; but then nobody has any encouragement to 
paint large pictures nowadays, and the Society probably rejected very few on account 
of their size. They are said to have rejected in the present instance about as many as 
they hung. I am afraid they have accepted some, and given them valuable wall 
space, for which they have rejected better things. There are too many of Mr. Ram- 
sey’s still-life pictures, good as the best of them are. They would have made a much 
better impression, and the general effect of the display would have gained appreciably, 
if at least six of the eleven had been kept away. There are too many of Mr. De 
Bourg Richards’s landscapes, and too many of Mr. De Crano’s fancies in figures and 
flowers. Nobody is supposed to know what was rejected that these might havea 
place,—your modest critic least of all; but he does happen to know that in this case 
some of the best works by New York artists that the year has produced were rejected 
to make room for these that have been named. This exhibition will easily bear such 
reflections, however. It is much better than the one held last year, and contains com. 
paratively few really poor works; and there is, on the whole, not much fault to be 
found with the hanging committee for the disposition they have made of the wall 
space at their disposal. As far as the general effect of the rooms goes, it is certainly 
very good, and fortunately exhibitors are coming to make less account of being hung 
on the line or pretty well above it than they used to do. It is mostly nonsense, by the 
way, this talk about the “line.” A picture should be hung where it can be seen the 
best. Manifestly, the big ones ought to be willing to go up high and give the little 
ones a chance nearer the observer. They, themselves, will look all the better for being 
a little further away. This seems to be the only reasonable way of regarding the 
question ; but, somehow or other, artists long ago got it into their heads that a place 
on the line was a great honor and conferred considerable dignity on the work receiving 
it. They can’t all have this place, of course, and it is high time that the painters, and 

the hanging committees, too, took a more rational view of the subject. 
We may take exceptions to Mr. Hovenden’s conception of his subject in the 
« Elaine,” which is by far the most important contribution to the present exhibition. 
Most of us probably think it is theatrical, that the costumer has had too large a share 
in the make-up of the characters, and that some of them—Launcelot and the Xing, in 
particular,—are painfully uninteresting. These reservations, then, had better be made 
at once, and then we can enjoy as heartily as we like the very great merit which the pic- 
ture possesses. And let us, whatever reservations we may feel called upon to make, 
acknowledge as it deserves the praiseworthiness of so earnest and courageous an at- 
tempt to paint something worth painting,—something beside the trivial commonplaces 
on which it has become the fashion to expend so much energy, but which constitute at 
best only the by-play of painting and far too often are only technical gymnastics of 
tyros in training. “I like to hear French read, but I don’t like to hear it practised,” 
William Hunt used to say to his pupils; but in how many exhibitions are we called 
upon to observe the merest practising and upon the most childish themes? And the 
worst of it is that this kind of thing seems to be in the greatest demand, and attempts 
as serious as this of Mr. Hovenden’s to do something better imply considerable 
courage as well as very different powers. As far as execution goes, the picture is very 
masterly. Its color is superb, and, ¢ xcept for the suggestion of stage manners which 
is a little too apparent in the disposition of the figures, the composition is admirable. 
Several of the most important figures—such as that of the Queen and that of the very 
beautiful woman in the foreground,—bear the stamp of genuineness that is only at- 
tained by the most faithful study of first-rate originals; but I think the picture suffers 
by this realism in a good many of its details. Realism, I mean, in the sense of 





extreme faithfulness to such models as were within reach of the painter. It depends, 
you know, on what you have to paint from. Nobody, I fancy, will experience anything 
but delighted admiration in contemplating the minutest details of the charming figures 
I have named; but I am sure we are rather oppressed at being made the recipient of 
so much information about the cut of Zaumce/ot’s tunic, and wish from our hearts the 
poor old mute who is sitting on the floor would take away his cross-garters and things. 
In the mastery of his craft,—in the skill with which he manages his materials and the 
evidence which all his work: gives of a thorough apprenticeship well passed,—Mr. 
Hovenden is a good head and shoulders above any other contributor, and the resident 
American painters who deserve to be mentioned in comparison with him are very few, 
indeed. His less important contributions are as complete and satisfactory in their way as 
anything can be, and they are simple and unexacting enough in subject to receive the 
unqualified admiration of whoever looks at them. For unaffected simplicity and di- 
rectness, his small picture of a girl with flowers in her lap, which he calls “ In from the 
Meadow,” is quite the gem of the whole collection. 

In the two pictures by Gilbert Gaul, « Cold Comfort ” and « Silenced,” it seems to 
me that for the first time something like satisfactory work has been done on themes 
furnished by the Civil War. The former is a very admirable study of a type of char- 
acter and a phase of life which deserve perpetuation, if anything in our history does | 
and which have certainly not been more faithfully recorded before. The other is the 
more important picture; but both are impressive for the downright common sense 
shown in the treatment of subjects that have too often been favored with rather less 
than their share of this commodity. 

Mr. C. Y. Turner makes a very favorable impression, not only by his ‘“* The Days 
That Are No More,”—certainly one of the most beautiful pictures which the year has 
produced,—but by his “ Afternoon Tea ” and “ Village Belles, 1800.” 

There has been some solicitude expressed for fear the negro race would pass away 
without leaving in American art an adequate record of its existence; but it begins to 
look as if it would get pretty well painted, after all. No better piece of character study 
is shown here than the “ Dere’s No Place Like Home!” by Mr. Alfred Kappes, though 
it suffers a little by comparison with the splendid workmanship of Mr. Hovenden’s 
«Dem Was Good Ole Times!” Mr. Kenneth Cranford’s attempt with a motive similar 
to Mr. Kappes’s is too deficient in even elementary qualities to be mentioned beside 
those already named ; but there is a good deal of good feeling for his subject in it, as 
there is in two or three other things from his hand, the best of which—“ The Orphans,” 
a little girl feeding a lamb,—is exquisitely tender and refined. The painter has a good 
deal to learn; but, if I am not mistaken, he will have something to say when he finds 
his voice. 

Mr. Picknell’s work, especially in the landscapes, is a little aggressive, perhaps; but 
it is exceedingly truthful and strong, and I think no one before has painted the Down 
East fisherman, with all his blushing honors of salt and slime thick upon him, with any- 
thing like the force that Mr. Picknell shows 1n his “Crossing the Bar.” In the marine 
views of Mr. de Haas, Mr. Quartley, Mr. Senat, and Harry Chase, we get more or less 
poetic, and often very admirable, impressions and suggestions of the wonder and mystery 
of the sea; but in these pictures of Mr. Picknell’s we have the thing itself. Mr. Senat’s 
«“ Summertime in the Land of Weirs,” by the way, is one of the poetic ones that de- 
serves better treatment than to be dismissed in so summary a fashion as so slight an 
allusion, however flattering, might seem to be. It was stretching the subject a little to 
make it cover so much canvas, perhaps, and I cannot help feeling that the colors in the 
distance, as well as those of the picturesque structures, with their clinging covering of 
moss and sea-weed, are somewhat forced and “ painty;” but, when I say that it is the 
best thing Mr. Senat has done so far, I give it no small praise. As a painter of marine 
subjects, he certainly has it all his own way in Philadelphia at present, and no American 
painter shows a subtler appreciation of certain quiet phases of the poetry of the sea. In 
the “Summertime,” he has rendered with admirable truth the luminous depth of a 
summer sky and the dreamy splendor of noon on quiet water. Mr. Sword’s “ Shores 
of Canonicut ” is a sturdy and strong piece of work, and the landscapes of Mr. Craig are 
graceful and attractive. 


Mr. Peter Moran’s “ The Downs at York Harbor” is the most important cattle pic- 
ture shown, and well sustains the reputation of this excellent master. “You are a great 
man; why are you not dead ?” said Felix Regamey to a well-known artist and teacher 
of art in another city, the other day. If Mr. Moran’s cattle pictures were signed by 
some unknown Dutchman or forgotten Frenchman, how eagerly collectors would snatch 
at them, and how enthusiastic connoisseurs would grow over them! Frankly, I should 
have liked “The Downs”’ better if it had not been so big and had been a little more 
cheerful in tone; but the same refined perception and sympathetic treatment, the same 
knowledge of his subject and familiarity with his materials, distinguish it as distinguished 
the small picture which he contributed to the last exhibition at the Academy, and 
which Verboeckhoven might have signed without discredit. 

The landscapes of Mr. Bruce Crane and of Mr. Bolton Jones are brilliant and 
beautiful ; but, to tell the truth, they are so much like those they have shown any time 
these two or three years, that it is hard to say much about them that has not already 
been said. Mr. Crane’s are, perhaps, even more brilliant than those of Mr. Jones; but 
they are only true in a limited sense. It is hard to help thinking that this particular 
string has been pretty well thrummed, nicely tuned as I know it was. Mr. Jones’s 
work shows broader views and deeper purpose, and is, perhaps, as healthy and strong 
as that of any landscape painter we have. 

Of the Brittany pictures by Burr H. Nicholls and Clifford P. Grayson, only praise 
is to be written, except that the field has its limitations,—not wide ones, either,—and 
that, good as these bright, quaint studies are of a phase of life whose most common- 
place aspects are inspiring, there are other things to do nearer home, more exacting, 
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perhaps, but not less worth doing; and it is in doing these that their spurs are to be 


won, after all. 

Mr. Harry Poore is a young man who has exhibited very little; but his work 
certainly contains remarkable promise. It is safe enough to say that his “ Burning for 
Sheep Pasture ” is as genuine a success as anything in the exhibition. It is consider- 
ably less faulty than his Academy picture of a somewhat similar subject; but both 
were fresh and unhackneyed enough to make one reflect again upon the inexhausti- 
bility of the resources of art; and that is something which I am afraid not many 
pictures in even the best exhibitions do. 

The “ Percé Fisher Girl” of Mr. Fred. James is, to my mind, a most encouraging 
advance on any of his last year’s work ; and some cattle pictures by Mr. Bisbing would 
be first-rate, except for a certain hardness and the unpleasantness of their color. Mr. 
Percy Moran’s “ The Studio” is boyish and student-like; but it is exceedingly clever 
and makes one wish that some mature stammerers whom we might name could be 
students, too, for a little while. Mr. E. H. Blashfield’s « Music” is well conceived and 
well enough executed to be the most important decorative picture in the exhibition. 
The principal figure is very beautiful, and well fills, as it seems to me, the rather large 
canvas with her presence. Mr. J. Alden Weir has sent something that is by no means 
common,—an artistic flower picture. 

In noticing the works that have had for their motive the portrayal of negro char- 
acter, I ought to have noticed Miss Louise MacLaughlin’s « An Hour of Rest,” which 
is an agreeable surprise to those who have known her only as one of the most success- 
full of the decorators of pottery in Cincinnati, and, better still, Mr. Edgar M. Ward’s 
“ About Quitting-Time.” It is capital, whether regarded as a study of character, of 
tone, or of evening effect. It carries its lesson, too, and admonishes me. L. W. M. 


: AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ie English critics have fulfilled the predictions of the praise they were likely 
to bestow on the illustrations of Harper's Christmas, and the English public 
have responded by exhausting the edition for that country in a single day. 


It is announced at Berlin that the draft of a copyright convention has at last been 
agreed upon between France and Germany, who have been represented at that city by 
special commissioners, though it will be some time before the understanding is com- 
plete. It seems that one of the chief difficulties was the question of translations, about 
which Germany was inclined to take a more indulgent view than France. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s amusing “ Rudder Grange” stories have found a trans- 
Atlantic publisher in David Douglass, of Edinburgh. 


William Cullen Bryant, when a young man, was the victim of misplaced affection. 
His rejection so preyed upon him that he wrote a poem on the subject, which will be 
published in his forthcoming biography. Mr. Godwin’s entire manuscript is now in the 
on of the printer, and Messrs. Appleton expect to have the book ready early in 

ebruary. 


Authors, and occasionally publishers, have been known to do singular things in the 
way of compiling favorable notices of their books. One American writer of distinction 
has been made to regret the kindliness with which he has answered requests for his 
opinions of certain volumes. On one occasion, a private letter, in which he had un- 
hesitatingly condemned a book, was so cut and condensed for publication that it was 
made to appear a warm encomium. 


Mudie’s famous circulating library, in London, occupies eight adjoining houses and 
gives employment to eighty persons. Its importance to the reading Englishman is 
shown by the fact that it circulated twenty-four hundred copies of Macaulay’s « History 
of England,” two thousand of Livingstone’s first «Travels in Africa,” twenty-five hun- 
dred of “ Enoch Arden,” and fifteen hundred of « Lothair,’’ and that it circulates six 
thousand copies of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. - 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will resume work upon his “ Life of Christ” in the 
spring. The first volume was written thirteen years ago. 


Mr. Edward Dowden, in 7he Academy, takes a lofty tone concerning American 
literature. « Life is not long enough,” he says, “for many expositions in folio of the 
Covenant of Grace as it is dispensed to the elect seed, even though the expounder be 
‘the reverend and much-desired Mr. John Cotton,’ or ‘the rhetorical Mr. Stone,’ or 
oe holy, heavenly, sweet-affecting and soul-ravishing minister, Mr. Thomas Shep- 

er ? ” 


The French have never been as fond of foreign fiction as the Americans or the Ger- 
mans, but the chief series of exotic stories, the “ Library of the Best Foreign Novels,” 
(Paris: Hachette,) now contains about three hundred volumes. There are thirty- 
eight volumes of Miss Braddon, twenty-seven of Lord Lytton, twenty-nine of Dickens, 
seven of Mrs. Gaskell, nine of Thackeray, and sixteen of Wilkie Collins. The 
American contingent is sixteen volumes by seven authors, including Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow and Mrs. “« Beecher-Stowe.” ; 


The North American Review for February opens with a symposium in which six 
prominent theologians, representing as many religious denominations, give expression 
to their views upon the question of the “ Revision of Creeds.” Professor Alexander 
Windrell contributes a good article on “The Experiment of Universal Suffrage,” 
and Bishop McQuaid writes on “ The Decay of Protestantism.” Other timely papers 
are by Horatio Seymour and George S. Boutwell, on “ The Political Situation,” and 
by Dr. D. A. Sargent, on “ Physical Education. The number, altogether, is of espe- 
cial interest. 


Rhoda Broughton’s novel, “ Belinda,” in Zhe Continent, opens excellently, and will 
apparently prove one of the most agreeable books of that highly diverting story-teller. 


Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, whose novel, “ The Led-Horse Claim,” is now appear- 
ing in Zhe Century, is the author of several shorter stories in that magazine, and of 
one, entitled “ In Exile,” which ran through two numbers of the As/antic Monthly. 
The present is her first extended serial. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes having recently resigned his professorship in Harvard 
University, in order that he may devote himself more fully to literary pursuits, will dur- 
ing the year 1883 write exclusively for the Atlantic Monthly, to which he has from 
the beginning been one of the most constant and most highly valued contributors. The 
first of his contributions to the A¢/antic for 1883 is “ An After-Breakfast Talk,” in the 
January number, quite in the spirit of the original “ Autocrat” papers. 
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Mr. Cable’s new novel was, at last accounts, nearly completed. It is said that its 
leading character is a New Orleans physician, and that the story comes down to the 
days of secession and war. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for publication “ Italian Rambles,” by James 
Jackson Jarves, and “‘The Woman Question in Europe,” a series of essays by rep- 
resentative European women on the status and progress of woman’s work in connection 
with the suffrage, education, medicine and industrial pursuits, edited by Theodore 
Stanton. 


Lord Lytton recently wrote thus to an American friend: The forthcoming work 
on which I am now engaged is not a memoir, but a full and complete record of my 
father’s life and work, written from the numerous documents bequeathed to me as 
biographical material for the completion of it. The book will contain an autobiog 
raphy, written by himself, of his life up to the age of twenty-two. It will alse contain 
several original compositions by him, never before published, with copious selections 
from his private correspondence, note-books, and journals, and sundry illustrations. 


It is stated that M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the political economist, will appear shortly in 
another field of letters as the editor of a volume containing the correspondence of a 
Russian maid of honor with the Emperor Paul and his wife. This correspondence, 
which has been placed in his hands by the Princess Lisa Trubetzkoy, will probably 
throw some light on a dark chapter of history. 


The fudlishers’ Circular (London), in presenting its usual table for 1882, giving 
an approximate idea of publishing interests during the year, says :—“ The extraordinary 
activity which prevails in the departments of journalism and periodical literature must 
make itself felt in the shape of inroads upon the time of readers of books. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one should have to notice a pause, as it were, in the growth 
of figures which one has been accustomed to regard as necessarily on the increase. 
Indeed, there actually is, it would appear, a very slight falling off in the production of 
books proper during 1882. There is no standing out against the statistics as we find 
them; but, considering the variety and extent of the rival demands upon attention, the 
real wonder is that the effect is not more marked.” 


——o oo 
ART NOTES. 

‘T“HAT there has been a great development of interest in etching, is apparent on ali 

sides. The visits of Dr. Seymour Haden and Mr. Hubert Herkomer to this 
country, the establishment of the Society of Artist Etchers in Philadelphia, and the 
holding of an extremely meritorious exhibition of etchings under their auspices, are 
circumstances pointing all in one direction. That the public attention is being aroused, 
may be clearly inferred from the articles on the subject printed in the illustrated pe- 
riodicals. Mr. L. W. Miller has just completed a series of two interesting papers in 
The Continent relating to it, and the opening article in the January Century is on 
“ American Etchers,” by Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer. She puts Mr. Stephen Parrish 
conspicuously at the front. The illustrated catalogue of the Philadelphia Society of 
Etchers also deserves to rank among the books of the period relating to this beautilul 
art. The exhibition of the Philadelphia Society—which we may note, in passing, 
closes on the 3d of February,—is devoted to “ painters’ etchings” exclusively; that is 
to say, all the works concerned were executed by the artists, their designers, without 
the intervention of an engraver. This catalogue, while not an as expensive affair as 
some that have been put forth of late years, is a very significant demonstration of the 
growth of sound art principles. The plates are eight in number and are all of them 
fine. Those which have most struck our attention are “ Fortuny Dead,” by Mr. Par 
rish, and a “Study Head,” by Mr. B. Uhle. Other plates are by F. S. Church, P. 
Moran, James Simpson, J. Pennell and H. Farren. Besides the original contributions 
by Philadelphia artists, this exhibition of etchings includes various works by European 
etchers, with a number of pictures loaned by Mr. James L. Claghorn and other col 
lectors. The catalogue gives full details of the exhibition, and 1s prefaced by an ex- 
cellent essay on etching, by Mr. S. R. Koehler. 


The movement started recently by the Society of American Artists, with the object 
of removing the impost upon foreign works of art, is being seconded in other cities, 
and there is now a good prospect of blotting out this national disgrace. It is said that 
Mr. Perry Belmont will bring the matter up in Congress. 


The large collection of drawings bequeathed to the French nation by M. His de la 
Salle has been arranged in one of the halls of the Louvre, and will reward the visits of 
all art-lovers who happen to be in Paris. The Vicomte de Tauzia has compiled an ex 
cellent catalogue of these works. The Colfection Timbal has likewise a home in the 
Louvre. 

The committee on works of art of the Corcoran Gallery was reduced at the late 
meeting to its original number of three members, and now consists of Messrs. S. H. 
Kauffman, Edward Clark and F. B. McGuire. 


A kind of encaustic painting is now used in England and France as a substitute for 
legitimate fresco on walls and ceilings, owing to its durability and superior depth of 
tone. Flandrin in France and Gambier Parry at Ely Cathedral, ana Leighton afier- 
ward at Lyndhurst Church in the New Forest, used this process. The chief in- 
gredients are wax, gum elemi and copal varnish, mixed with spike oil. The wall is 
prepared with this mixture and the painting applied; to fuse and incorporate the paint 
ing, intense heat is applied. Delaroche is said to have done something of the same 
thing at the Ecole des Beaux Arts when painting his « Hémicycle.” 


A book of singular artistic interest has just been published at Paris by the Bib 
liothéque Internationale de |’Art (which is under the superintendence of M. Eugéne 
Muntz, one of the best French art critics). It is a quarto volume of two hundred and 
fifty pages, containing two hundred drawings by Jear?Cousin, the great artist of the 
sixteenth century. M. Ludovic Lalanne explains, in the preface, how this collection of 
drawings had lain unnoticed in the library of the Institute. A Nivernais gentleman, 
in 1574, had the idea of showing in a book all the phases of human fortune, and he 
intrusted the illustration of his own very insipid prose to Cousin. As, however, he had 
paid that great artist, he considered himself entitled to claim the authorship of the 
whole production, and, had not an unknown hand written Cousin’s name at the foot of 
the title-page, Imbert d’Anlézy might have had these admirable drawings attributed to 
him. They consist of allegories, showing the struggle between man and fortune, with 
all its vicissitudes. 


There has been opened in New York a collection of about one hundred pictures ly 
Boston artists, and the exhibition is pronounced altogether noteworthy. Thirty artisis 
are represented in this novel enterprise. Its average quality, though it is not remark- 
able for variety of subject or wide divergence of ¢echnigue, is certainly almost, if not 
fully, as high as that of any native exhibition of works in oi] which has been made in 
our neighboring city. The principal artists concerned are George Fuller, J. F. Cole, 
J. Appleton Brown, Sarah M. Whitman and Elizabeth Bartol. 
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SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting of Fanuary 23d, 1883. Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 

R. SKINNER, referring to the circumstance that butterflies are in the habit of de- 
D positing their eggs upon such plants as afford the proper nourishment to the larve,— 
s. é., the plants upon which the caterpillars of a given species feed,—stated that he had ob- 
served the Argynnis Cybele drop her eggs while in flight, a singular performance which 
the speaker verified through repeated observation. The eggs thus distributed from a 
considerable distance above ground fell upon a mass of grass and violet leaves. 

Professor Leidy exhibited fragments, including perfect skulls, belonging to two in- 
dividuals of the extinct species of peccary, (Platygonus compressus,) which had re- 
cently been discovered in the State of New York. The distinction between these fossil 
forms, the contemporaries of the mastodon, and the present existing peccaries (Dico- 
tyles,) were pointed out. 

The relationship and distribution of fossil and recent North and South American 
bears were discussed by Mr. Wortman. . 

The meeting of the 16th instant was devoted entirely to the business affairs of the 
Academy. 


NOTES. 


Coton SENSE OF THE LowER ANIMALS.—The line of investigation laid down by 
Sir John Lubbock for determining the color sense of insects,—ants and bees,—which 
resulted in demonstrating that these animals are capable of appreciating color or of 
discriminating between rays of different refrangibilities, has been applied by Mere- 
schewski to a similar purpose in the case of certain low crustaceans, the larval forms 
of ihe common acorn-shell, (a/anus,) and a species of marine copepod (Dias longi- 
remis). From the researches of this naturalist, it appears, that, whereas these crus- 
taceans are decidedly sensitive to different intensities of illumination, or, in other 
words, to the guantity of light to which they may be exposed, they are entirely insen- 
sible to the guality (as to color,) of the same. They distinguish very readily even 
extremely minute modiiications in the intensity or amplitude of the ethereal undula- 
tions, but are incapable of discriminating either between their relative quantities or 
rapidities. Hence, in their conception of the character of light, they show a marked 
contrast, not only to the higher organisms, such as the vertebrates, but likewise also to 
the animals of the invertebrate class, or at least to some of them. 





PLIOCENE MAN IN CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN: 

N your report of the proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for December 12th, 
I it is stated that Professor H. C. Lewis made some objections to the hypothesis of 
the remains of man having been found in place in the gold-bearing gravel of Califor- 
nia. His remarks are @ frofos to those contained in a recent number of THE AMERI- 
CAN, and some of my own on the recent discovery of man-like tracks in the quarry of 
the state prison at Carson, Nevada, which increase the probability that man was con- 
temporary with the Upper Pliocene mammalia. As some of Professor Lewis’s objec- 
tions appear to the writer to be unnecessary, they may be examined, as follows: The 
first is, that, while post-glacial man is known to have existed, pre-glacial man is as 
yet unknown; and unquestioned evidence will be demanded before accepting him. 
On this it may observed, that, as there is no indication of a glacial epoch in California, 
the terms post- and pre-glacial lose all significance in this connection. The next ob- 
jection is that these remains have been found in river-beds, where they may have been 
deposited by slides. The only river-beds where they have been recently found are 
beds of Pliocene rivers which have been deeply covered by Pliocene gravels, and later 
by post-Pliocene lava; so that the antiquity of their contents is assured, whether 
brought to their final resting-place by land-slides or any other agency. A pertinent ob- 
jection raised is whether the remains have been really found in place in the gold-bear- 
ing gravel. Professor Lewis’s assertion that many of the finds have been made in an- 
cient mines, may be denied as to most of them. Professor Lewis apparently supposes 
that the gold-bearing gravel is like any other gravel, as he remarks on the discovery of 
modern coins and other objects found in compact gravel, firmly cemented. Similar ob- 
jections might be raised as to the ages of fossils, because they have been found in lime- 
stones, sandstones, etc., unless pains be taken to discriminate as to the kind of lime- 
stone or sandstone. It is well known to geologists that the cement of the gold-bearing 
gravel of California is perfectly recognizable among gravel cements, so as not to be 
readily confounded with others. 

After divesting the subject of theseefactitious objections, which have been pretty 
well examined by Professor Whitney and others, there remains the strong one, urged 
by Professor Lewis, of the superior workmanship of the implements. Nevertheless, 
this test has only a conditional value. It would hardly do to deny that the antiquity of 
the Assyrian Empire is greater than that of the American savages, because their 
weapons are of superior workmanship. The artistic cave-dwellers of Southern Europe 
were succeeded by much less skilful workmen. But, according to the late Hon. B. B. 
Redding,—than whom no one was more familiar with the workmanship of the Pacific 
Coast aborigines, both ancient and modern,—some of the ancient forms of weapons are 
unknown to the historic tribes, and are quite characteristic of the gold-bearing gravel, 
although Professor Lewis asserts to the contrary. 

While, therefore, much remains to be done in this field, the evidence is not in quite 
so unsatisfactory a condition as Professor Lewis would have us believe. 


Philadelphia, January 22. E. D. Cope. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

—A telegram from Montreal says that, “ owing to the falling off in freight to Eng- 
land from Boston, and the increase in Canadian freights, the Allan Line has withdrawn 
from Boston for the winter, and steamers will run from Portland and Halifax in the 
future.” The fortnightly steamer will still ran between Boston and Glasgow. 


—The citizens of Cambridge have given two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
Harvard College, to be used in building new dormitories, in which the rent of each 
room shall not exceed fifty dollars per year. 


—Itis announced in Ottawa that George A. Kirkpatrick, member of Parliament for 
Fontenac, will be the next Speaker of the Dominion House of Commons. 


—The Paris papers give details of an alleged organization of civil war in the West 
of France, with the help of the Catholic workmen’s clubs, and mention the discovery 
of 2 Legitimist conspiracy, called the ‘Catholic Alliance,” forming a vast association, 
which is directed by Baron de Charette. They declare that thirty-three legions have 
been formed in the West and Centre. Several officers of the army are implicated in 
the conspiracy, and depots of arms exist. 





—It is understood that all the Northern navy-yards, except those at New York, 
Norfolk, Washington and San Francisco, will be closed on March 31st. Their closing 
will be due to the exhaustion in the appropriations for the current year. 


—Three terrific explosions took place on Friday in a gunpowder manufactory in 
the town of Muiden, Holland, where nearly all the houses were unroofed by the con- 
cussion. The neighboring towns and villages are much damaged. Forty persons per- 
ished. 


—Circumstantial evidence is accumulating, tending to show that the Newhall 
House, in Milwaukee, was set on fire by Scheller, the lessee of its drinking-bar. He- 
is in jail. 

—The Quincy House, one of the largest hotels in Quincy, Illinois, was burned on 
Friday morning. Many of the guests were in the dining-room, but a number had not 
yet left their beds. Men, women and children rushed into the street, few waiting to 
dress, and all escaped with their lives. The fire was started by a defective flue. 


—At the trial, at Lyons, France, on Friday, of the anarchists, M. Emile Gautier, M. 
Bernard, M. Bordat, of the Lyons Socialistic journal, Ztendard Revolutionaire, and 
Prince Krapotkine, they were found guilty and were sentenced each to five years’ im- 
prisonment and to pay two thousand francs’ fine, to ten years’ police supervision and to 
five years’ deprivation of civil rights. Sentences varying in terms were passed in the 
cases of other persons convicted, and also several sentenced in default of the appearance 
of the accused. 


—The Hamburg-American Line steamer “ Cimbria,” which left Hamburg on the 
17th inst. for New York, came into collision during a fog with the British steamer 
« Sultan,” on Friday morning, off Borkum, an island of Prussia, in the North Sea. The 
“ Cimbria” quickly sank. Her passengers were chiefly Prussian emigrants. Over four 
hundred lives were lost. 


—News has been received in Matamoras of a battle in Mexico between a battalion 
of troops and a force of Tehuantepec Indians, in which, it is said, the soldiers lost fifty 
killed, including a lieutenant-colonel, while the Indians were routed, with a loss of 
eighty killed and many wounded. 


—lIn the United States Senate on Saturday, the Post-Office Appropriation Bill was 
considered, and the committee’s amendment changing the date when the reduction of 
letter postage to two cents should go into effect, from January 1st, 1884, as proposed 
by the House, to July 1st, 1883, was agreed to. Mr. Edmunds, “to test the sense of 
the Senate on the question of general legislation on appropriation bills,” moved to strike 
out the whole provision reducing letter postage. Lost: yeas, 15; nays, 40. The bill 
was then passed. 


—A Southern Pacific express train, which left San Francisco on Friday morning, 
was wrecked near Tehichipa Station, and twenty-one persons were killed and thirteen in- 
jured. 


—Twenty-one persons were before the Dublin police court on Saturday, charged 
with conspiracy to murder Government officers. During the hearing, startling revela- 
tions were made. An informer, named Farrell, swore that several of the prisoners, 
including Mr. Carey, a member of the municipality, were present at a Fenian meeting, 
where the informer wasasked to join the inner circle formed for the assassination of offi 
cers. Farrell also testified that each Fenian contributed threepence weekly to purchase 
arms, that the city had been marked into districts, and that military inspections were held. 
The organization had existed for several years. Farrell said picked men formed an 
* assassination committee.” 


—The mixing house and packing houses of the Grant Powder Works, at Point 
Clement, near West Berkely, California, exploded on Sunday afternoon. One white 
man and twenty-two Chinamen were blown to atoms. 


—By the explosion of a boiler in the Philadelphia Ledger paper mill, at Elkton, 
Maryland, on Monday morning, two men were killed and eight others injured. 


—In the House of Representatives, on Monday, Mr. Caswell, of Wisconsin, intro- 
duced a joint resolution appropriating two hundred thousand dollars to continue the 
work in the Census Bureau. The resolution was passed. 


—At a meeting of merchants held at Belfast on Monday, it was decided to start a 
new line of steamers between that port and the United States. 


—The Supreme Court of the United States decided on Monday that the second sec- 
tion of the Supplementary Civil Act of 1871, known as the “conspiracy section,” is un- 
constitutional. The section relates to conspiracy to deprive any person of the equal 
protection of the laws. The grounds of the decision are “that the law infringes upon 
the reserved rights of the States; that there is nothing in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution that confers authority upon Congress to enact 
such a law; that, if Congress had jurisdiction sufficient to punish private persons for 
the commission of one class of crimes in a State, by virtue of the same authority it 
would have the power to legislate as to all crimes in a State.” 


—The Pope, in a letter to Cardinal McCabe, of which copies have been sent to all 
the Irish bishops, congratulates them on.their zeal in calming the country and guiding 
the people. He regrets that evil societies have not ceased to trust to deeds of crime, 
but seek remedies which lead to the destruction of the faithful. The people should be 
firmly persuaded that the national cause should be kept distinct from the deeds of 
these unhallowed associations. : 


—Returns of the French vintage for the year 1882 show a decrease of three and a 
quarter million hectolitres as compared with those of 1881, and sixteen million hec- 
tolitres as compared with the average of the last ten years. 


—tThe cost of realizing the proposal of the bi-metallists to recoin the silver of Ger- 
many is estimated at twenty million marks. 


—In Milwaukee, on Tuesday, the wife of John Zimbrick, a laborer, killed her 
three children, and then attempted suicide by hanging herself. The woman showed 
no concern, saying she had “read in the Good Book that it was right to sacrifice 
children.” 


—Reports have reached Sligo, Ireland, of deaths by starvation in the Island of 
Innismurray, off the coast of County Sligo. 


—An order has been made for the voluntary winding up of the Honduras Inter- 
Oceanic Railway Company. 


-~—The “ winter carnival ” at Montreal has attracted large crowds from all parts of 
Canada and the United States. A conspicuous feature of the tions is an ice 
palace, measuring one hundred feet square, and, with a tower thirty-two feet square, 
rising to a height of one hundred feet. 
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| 
—The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange has forwarded to Congress a protest against | 





The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in Phila- 


the proposed transfer of the United States Signal Service from the War to the Interior | delphia yesterday : 


Department. 


—Elections for the United States Senate have resulted in the choice of John E. 
Kenna, of West Virginia, and the re-elections of Mr. McPherson, of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Plumb, of Kansas. 


—TIn the Philadelphia Orphans’ Court, last year, the total value of estates audited 
and settled, exclusive of real estate, was $56,252,5 14.07. 


—Among the deaths of the week were those of Gustave Doré, the French artist ; 
Prince Frederick Charles of Germany, youngest brother of the Emperor William; 
Professor Samuel S. Green, of Brown University ; and Dr. George M. Beard, of New 
York, an authority on insanity and nervous diseases. 





= 





DRIFT. 


—An unusually large number of seals have made their appearance in the Baltic, a 
few miles north of the Samland coast. Mature says that, should these animals make 
that spot their permanent residence, the salmon fisheries would be in a sad plight. On 
po: Pomeranian coast the damage to salmon fisheries done by seals is very consider- 
able. 


—The friends and admirers of the late Francis M. Balfour have raised a considerable 
sum, exceeding seven thousand pounds sterling, to found at Cambridge, England, a 
scholarship in biology which shall bear his name. The English committee, while they 
do not seek contributions in this country, yet hope that this memorial in honor of the 
most distinguished embryologist of Great Britain may excite some interest among the 
naturalists of the United States. An American committee, representing our principal 
colleges, has been formed for the purpose of aiding the work, and Professor H. 
Newell Martin, of the Johns Hopkins University, has consented to act as secretary and 
treasurer. 


—The revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland amounted, in 
the quarter ended on December 31st, to £20,998,148, which was an increase of £78,- 
88 on the corresponding quarter of 1881. The items in the final total show the fol- 
owing cases of increase or decrease: An increase of £110,000 in customs, £197,- 
000 in 9 and income tax, and £120,000 in the post-office and telegraph services, 
and a decrease of £57,000 in excise, £110,828 in stamps, and £175,933 in miscel- 
laneous receipts. During the nine months ended on December 3Ist, the revenue shows 
a net increase of £522,576. 


—Mr. Henry L. Nelson tells some sharp truths about the civil service in the 
Atlantic Monthly for February. An experience of many years with the departments 
in Washington, he says, “ must convince an honest observer that the evil which is 
farthest reaching, because most common, can be cured by competitive examination 
alone. This evil is the lack of material in the lower grades of the service for promo- 
tion to the higher. This isa more dangerous because more insidious evil than the 
appointment of grossly incompetent persons. If that were as common as it is popularly 
supposed to be, it would in time cure itself. Naturally, most. appointments are made 
to the first-class, or lowest, clerkships, and into these places members of Congress thrust 
the followers for whom they feel compelled to provide. It is not true that they do not 
take the intelligence of the appointees into account. The trouble is that they are sat- 
isfied with competency for the actual work that is required of first-class clerks. That 
work does not call for much intelligence. Anyone who can write legibly, and who 
can spell well enough not to make gross errors in copying, is able to satisfy the princi- 
pal demands made upon first-class clerks. A Congressman thinks his duty to the 
Government discharged when he has ascertained that his constituent has just enough 
intelligence and training to perform -the lowest duties that will be required of him. 
Congressmen are not half so bad as some of the reformers make them appear. No 
one of them would, as a matter of fact, take an ‘end man’ of a negro minstrel troupe to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and ask fur his appointment to a clerkship, on the 
ground of his being the best comic singer and the best story-teller in the country. 
Congressmen have a higher respect for genius than this. The ‘end man’ might be 
recommended for a diplomatic position, but never for a clerkship.” . 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, January 25. 

’T°HE manufacturing operations of the country are now hanging, to a large degree, 

upon the question what Congress will do with the Tariff Commission’s bill, and 
action one way or the other is generally urged. The textile manufacturers of Phila- 
delphia, at a meeting this week, adopted a petition to Congress asking that the bill be 
promptly disposed of, many mills being now idle or slackly employed while the question 
remains open. Fortunately as to this, the session of Congress cannot long continue, 
and a decision must be soon reached. In the stock markets, the general inclination of 
priees has been upward ; but there has been a drooping turn within a few days which 
puts most of the quotations lower than they were a week ago. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinct feature continues to be the shyness of “ the outside public.” They are not rushing 
in to purchase,—as they ought to do when “operators ” wish to “unload” on them. 
This feature we have heretofore noticed; it may not continue indefinitely, but for the 
present it is noticeable. 

The closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadelphia market yester- 
day were: Lehigh Navigation, 39% ; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 64%; Northern 
Pacific, 4874; Northern Pacific, preferred, 847; Pennsylvania Railroad, 60% ; 
Reading, 27 54; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 18. The market was quoted steady 
at the close. 

The closing quotations (bid,) in the New York market yesterday were as follows 
for principal stocks : 


Central Pacific, 83% ; Canada Southern, 69%; Denver and Rio Grande, 45%; | 


Delaware and Hudson, 107% ; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 126%; Erie, 
39; Lake Shore, 110%; Louisville and Nashville, 5534; Michigan Central, 97% ; 


Missouri Pacific, 103; Northwestern, common, 133! ; New York Central, 127; New | 


Jersey Central, 7214; Ontario and Western, 26; Omaha, 52; Omaha, preferred, 
110% ; Pacific Mail, 3934; St. Paul, 106%; Texas Pacific, 40%; Union Pacific, 
1014 ; Wabash, 33%; Wabash, preferred, 5434; Western Union, 82. 








Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at3¥%, . . 103% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . 4 113 113% 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, : 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, 104 104 % 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1808, 130 


United States currency 6s, 1899, .. , eats 

The statement of the New York banks on the 20th showed a further gain of 
$804,075 in surplus reserve, so that they then held $8,674,775 in excess of legal 
requirements. The principal items in the statement, in comparison with those of the 
preceding week, were: 
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January 13. January 20. Differences 
Loans, $317,891,200 $317,459,800 Dec. $431,400 
Specie, ‘ 62,477,300 62,637,700 = Inc. 209,900 
Legal tenders, . 22,372,900 23,064,400 Inc. 691,500 
Deposits, . 307,920,000 308,309,300 Inc. 389,300 
Circulation, 17,526,700 17,470,200 Dec. 56,500 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase 
of $500,405 in reserve. The following were the principal items : 


January 13. January zo. Differences. 
Loans, . $72,744,784 $73,747,575 Inc. $1,002,791 
Reserve, . , : 19,513,548 20,013,953 Inc. 500,405 
National Bank Notes, 744,736 690,083 Dec. 54,653 
Due from Banks, 6,501,816 5,854,164 Dec. 647,652 
Due to Banks, . 12,385,785 12,640,902 _— Inc. 255,117 
Deposits, . 54,397,067 54,790,049 Inc. 392,982 
Circulation, 9,776,750 9,833,291 Ine. 56,54! 


The outgo of specie from New York during last week was $274,250, all of it being 
silver, except $20,000, which went to Central America. On the 13th, there were shipped 
$218,000 in silver to London, which did not get into the report for that week, and is 
additional to the amount given heretofore. The specie importsat New York last week 
were $53,395. The total movement from that city, thus far this year, has been 
$1,025,069 in export and $159,025 of import, leaving a net outgo of $866,044. but 
the interesting feature in this is that it is almost wholly silver, which, under all the cir- 
cumstances, may be regarded as simply so much merchandise sold, counting as such in 
our transactions with the foreign money centres, and making no real drain on our home 
stock of specie. 

The importations at New York, thus far in 1883, are much lighter than in the 
corresponding time of 1882. They then amounted to twenty-nine and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, and now have reached only twenty-three and a quarter million dollars. 
The dry goods imports are considerably smaller. 

Concerning the money market, the Philadelphia Leager of this date says: “The 
tendency of the money market continues towards ease. At the same time. general 
complaint is made of the dulness of business. The bank clearing-house returns last 
week for twenty-four leading cities showed a slight improvement in the total clearings 
over the week preceding, but, compared with the same week last year, there was a de- 
crease of nineteen per cent. New York is again responsible for most of this loss, 
which, considering the improvement in the stock market, shows the inactivity of legiti 
mate trade. Outside of New York, the clearings gained nearly three per cent. over 
the week before. Money rates in this city are unchanged. Call loans are 
quoted at four to five per cent. and good commercial paper at five to six percent. In 
New York, commercial paper is in good demand, and the quotations are: sixty to 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable at five to five and one-half per cent., four months’ 
acceptance at five and one-half to six per cent.,and good single names four to six 
months to run at six to six and one-half per cent. Yesterday, in New York, cal! money 
opened at four per cent., loaned as low as three per cent., and closed at three per cent.” 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
pany east of Pittsburg and Erie, for December, 1882, as compared with the same 
month in 1881, shows : 





An increase in gross earnings of $425,418 
An increase in expenses of 4435797 
A decrease in net earnings of F $18,339 

The twelve months of 1882, as compared with the same period in 1881, show: 
An increase in gross earnings of . . j $4,955,651 
An increase in expenses of 319379595 
An increase in net earnings of $1,018,056 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie, for the twelve months of 1882, show a surplus 
over all liabilities of $1,924,365, being a decrease, as compared with the same period 
in 1881, of $723,973. 


SOMETIMES A COLD WILL NOT YIELD to ordinary remedies, because of the severe 
inflammation of the delicate lining of the tubes through which the air we breathe is 
distributed to the lungs. This condition produces Pain and Soreness, Hoarseness, 
Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, Hectic Fever, and a Spitting of Blood, Matier or 
Phlegm, tina!ly exhausting the strength of the patient, and developing very serious 
disease. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant seldoms fails to remove these symptoms, by relieving 
the lungs of all obstructing matter, and healing all soreness. Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Bronchitis are likewise cured by this standard remedy, and the reputation it has main- 
tained for so many years affords the best guaranty of its merit. 
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Penna. STEEL CGo., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Ramtway Frocs, Crossincs AND 
SWITCHES, 

Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
~ Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Srex.ton, Daupiin Co., Penna, 

Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND EnGINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


? ILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARKER 4 ROTHERS & CoO.. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREETZ, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
low Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and Brokerage 


Business, 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 








me warren, ()RGANS, 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 


QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





DETROIT, MICH. 
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Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest, You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 
high in price. 


JoHN WaANAMAKER & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL.D.(Harv.), President. 








Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 

o Preparatory Department. Location in the country, 
nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. R., 
unusually healthful, and remarkably free from un- 
desirable associations. Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Bo rding and day students 
received, Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadelphia, 
and ina well-appointed Chemical Laboratory. Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves 
students have free access. Limited numbers bring each 
student under direct personal influence of p.ofessors 
Next Half-Year begins 2d month, pg Ee 1883. For 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C. THOMAS, A.M., 
Prefect, HAvERFoRD Co.L.ieGe Post Orricz, Penna. 








M°CLEES, 


141 7 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS MAKING 
APPARATOS, PATENTED 1881. 





This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten 
roomed house, equal, if not a better gas, than that fur- 
nished by the city gas companies, and at one-third the 
cost charged by them. Price of machine rated to sup- 
ply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $85, and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 

111 N. FOURTH ST., ABOVE ARCH. 

N. B,—Wanted a live agent in every town and city 
in the United States to handle my goods. A perma- 
nent, legitimate, handsomely paying business can be 
built up on the above-name in connection with 
others not mentioned here, For further information 
send 3-cent stamp, 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. CHAS. S. CAFFREY, President 


CHAS. S. CAFFREY CO. 
OF CAMDEN, N. J-; 


BEST QUALITY AND DISTINCTIVE STYLES 


CARRIAGES 























cliAS.S.CAFFREY Gg 
CAMDEN.N.J. y 












OF VARIOUS STYLES FOR CITY AND COUNTRY USE, ALL POSITIVELY 
OUR OWN CONSTRUCTION. 


THE CELEBRATED CAFFREY WAGONS 


PERFECT FOR SPEED AND ROAD DRIVING. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE VEHICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Warerooms: 1522 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Market and Tenth Streets, Chester Street, ab. Race, 
CAMDEN, N. J. MANUFACTORIES : { (bet. 8th and gth,) PHILA. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS SENT UPON APPLICATION. Address, CAMDEN, N. J. 
PRICES AND GRADE OF WORK UNIFORM TO ALL. 


INSURANCE COMPANY or NORTH AMERICA 


No. 232 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January, 1, 1882, $8,818,805.38. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000,00 Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,478.08 


CHARLES PLATT, President. GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 








STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Just Issued—New Catalogue of over 600 Pieces of Choice Music to select from, embracing all grades and 
varieties of Music. 
FULL SIZE MUSIC PAPER, BEST COMPOSERS, SURPRISINGLY CHEAP. 
&@-Send stamp for New Catalogue. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Fxecutor, Admimistrator, or under assignment, and for 
the ¢..ccution of Trusts. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
. of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 
WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 








EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, AUGUSTUS HEATON 
r. 
dip, 


Jj. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


ALEXANDER BROWN 
R. P, McCULLAGH DANIEL HADDOCK, AMES M. AERTSEN 
AMES L. CLAGHORN EDWARD Y. TOWN ANIEL B, CUMM:NS 
ENJAMIN B. COMEGYs, Hon.WILLIAM A. PORTER, WILLIAM 8. GRANI 
EDWa4kRD 58. HANDY. 
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